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President Lincoln and Doctor Gurley 


By Davip RANKIN BARBEE 


HEN President Lincoln came to Washington in 

\ N 1861, the Session of the First Presbyterian Church 

formally invited him to accept a pew in that edi- 
fice, and offered him, rent free, the Pew of the Presidents.’ 
This was the church in which Presidents Jackson, Van Buren, 
Polk, Pierce and Buchanan had worshiped. It was also the 
church of Southern members of Congress and of the South- 
ern people in Washington who were Presbyterians—most of 
whom were pro-slavery, and it was thought in some circles, 
pro-secession. 

Consulting a member of his Cabinet, probably Montgom- 
ery Blair, Lincoln is reported to have said: “I wish to find a 
church whose clergyman holds himself aloof from politics.” * 
His objection to the sort of preaching current in his day was 
simply his way of saying that he did not want to sit under the 

1The Robert Todd Lincoln Collection of the Papers of Abraham Lincoln, Vol. 


35, Mar. 6, 1861. 
2 Washington Post, Mar. 12, 1893. 
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ministry of a politically-minded, anti-Lincoln preacher. It { 
was a sore spot with him that, in the election of 1860, “only 
three out of twenty-three ministers of the Gospel in Spring- 
field would vote for his election, and that of the prominent 
church members a large majority were against him.” ® 

In response to his inquiry, he probably was told that the 
minister and congregation of the First Presbyterian Church 
were largely Democrats; while the minister and congregation 
of the New York Avenue Church were all, or nearly all, anti- 
slavery and Republicans. First Church was also the church of 
the aristocrats; New York Avenue the church of the plain 
people. Thus were Christian denominations divided in that 
fiery epoch. Possibly in view of these conditions, Lincoln de- 
cided to rent a pew in the latter church, and his name has 
been identified with the New York Avenue Church and with 
its minister ever since. 

One of Lincoln’s secretaries, William O. Stoddard, is au- 
thority for the statement that “Mrs. Lincoln . . . attended 
morning service pretty regularly; and, frequently, when af- 
fairs of state permitted, Mr. Lincoln accompanied her. He 
was not a man to pay much attention to or care much about 
the thin walls of separation between different denomina- 
tions.” * This, as far as it relates to Lincoln’s church attend- 
ance, is a rather broad statement. He did not attend church 
regularly in Springfield, and a close search of the Washington 
and other papers, of diaries and other source material, shows 
that he did not widely depart from this habit while in the 
White House. The Methodists have maintained that he 
never missed hearing Bishop Matthew Simpson preach, and 
the Bishop was so often in Washington after 1861 that the 
White House seemed to be his headquarters. 

So far as the record discloses, the first time Lincoln and 


* Ward Hill Lamon, The Life of Abraham Lincoln (1872), p. 499. 
“William O. Stoddard, “White House Sketches,” New York Citizen, Oct. 6, 1866. 
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LINCOLN AND DOCTOR GURLEY 5 


Doctor Gurley came face to face was on Sunday, April 15, 
1861, the day Fort Sumter surrendered. President Lincoln 
knew, before he went to church that morning, what had hap- 
pened at Charleston, and his mind was made up to issue a 
proclamation declaring that “the laws of the United States 
have been for some time past, and now are, opposed... .”” and 
calling for 75,000 troops with which “to redress wrongs long 
enough endured,” and to put down the “insurrection” too 
strong for the constituted authorities to control. ‘The news 
of this battle, we are told, “covered the population [of Wash- 
ington] with gloom and a boding sense of aggravated evils. 
‘There was one consoling fact: no lives were lost. ‘The able, 
eloquent and estimable minister who officiated at the church 
where the President attended . . . spoke of this with almost 
inspired power. He deprecated an appeal to the sword. God, 
in His merciful providence had afforded another opportu- 
nity for counsel, for pause, for appeal to Him for assistance, 
before letting loose upon the land the direst scourge which 
He permits to visit a people—civil war. He prayed that the 
counsels [of the Administration] might be sanctified and 
blessed.” 

Who will say that the prophet in the pulpit was not giving 
counsel which, if followed, would have spared the land all of 
the horrors of that brothers’ war? 

As the weeks wore on and troops began to pour into the 
Capital, Washington changed suddenly from a small, quiet, 
dignified, law-abiding, self-respecting community into an 
overgrown city, with all the evils of an armed camp. Saloons 
sprang up in every block, and drunken soldiers filled the 
streets. Whereas it was formerly safe for any woman to go on 
the streets at night, now they could not go out in daytime 
without misgivings. Gamblers rushed to the Capital from all 
quarters of the country and opened their hells above the 


® The Southern Review, July, 1868, p. 72. 
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stores on Pennsylvania Avenue from the Treasury to the 
Capitol. Prostitutes came in by the thousands and followed 
their vocation unmolested, even in the residential districts, 
to the annoyance and embarrassment of respectable house- 
holders. Without any authority, rude and untrained soldiers, 
commanded by Cassius M. Clay of Kentucky and James H. 
Lane of Kansas, quartered themselves in the East Room of 
the White House—the volunteer and unwanted bodyguard 
of the President—and conducted themselves so unseemly 
that, after a drunken brawl, Mrs. Lincoln drove them out. 
The Capitol itself was converted into a barracks, with two 
barrooms in the basement; and after the battle of Manassas, 
the churches were seized and used as hospitals. 

It takes no vivid imagination to realize how Doctor Gurley 
must have suffered under all this affliction. With a passion 
for peace, and with a righteous abhorrence of mass murder, 
the scene in which he found himself must have kept him on 
his knees many hours each day, and so agonized him that he 
resolved, in the autumn of that year, to get away from it all. 
This was no environment in which to rear a family of small 
children. His voice now was but a whisper in the storms beat- 
ing about him. There seemed to be nothing for him to do 
here, so he considered seriously a call to another church. 

Three years later all this was brought to his mind by a 
letter he received from one of his former young parishioners, 
Captain J. M. McKenzie, who wrote him: 


I often think of the happy hours spent in your Sabbath School 
in the fall in 1861 and of my last interview with you in your own 
study when in opposition to your own feelings and interest your 
sense of duty decided the question then weighed in your mind 
and you remained in your field of labor, where I trust the Lord 
of the harvest has enabled you to be the bearer of precious 
sheaves.® 


* Lincoln Papers, Vol. 169, Sept. 16, 1864. 
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LINCOLN AND DOCTOR GURLEY 7 


In the meantime, pleasant official, if not pastoral, relations 
had been established between the President and Doctor Gur- 
ley, for we find the former consulting the latter about the 
appointment of chaplains in the army—a very sore trial with 
Mr. Lincoln—and twice in the month of October, 1861, Doc- 
tor Gurley wrote the Executive about this delicate matter. 
He thought the best of ministers were none too good for 
the soldiers, especially the sick and wounded. In one of 
these letters, he called attention to the two hundred casu- 
alties in the hospitals of Alexandria, with “no minister of 
the Gospel to visit them and minister to their wants.’” For 
such a service he recommended the son “of the Rev. Mark 
Hopkins, D. D., the gifted and well-known President of 
Williams College.’’ * 

Even with Doctor Gurley’s help, Lincoln was so annoyed 
with the duty of appointing chaplains that he turned the 
matter over to the Secretary of War. Private secretary Stod- 
dard handled all the papers incident to these appointments, 
and after the war he wrote that “while many worthy and 
truly pious men were anxious to serve in that capacity, such 
men did not always seem able to secure the necessary political 
endorsement and support, while an endless train of broken 
down ‘reverends,’ long since out of the ministry for incom- 
petency or other cause, men who could not induce any re- 
spectable church to place itself under their charge, crowded 
forward, clamorous to be entrusted with the spiritual inter- 
ests of the grandest of all congregations, men going out to die. 
‘Toa lamentable extent they brought contempt and derision 
on the cloth.” ‘These conditions so provoked Lincoln, that he 
exclaimed, while examining a case of more than usual flag- 
rancy: “I do believe that our army chaplains, take them as a 
class, are the worst men we have in the service.” * 


TI bid., Vol. 57, Oct. 5, 1861. 
® Stoddard, op. cit. 
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Doctor Gurley’s influence at the White House soon began 
to radiate throughout the country, and he came to be recog- 
nized as one whose heart and life were dedicated to ‘‘peace 
on earth and good will to men.” North and South, he was 
regarded as the highest type of Christian minister. ‘The Lin- 
coln Papers show that very early in the war “he was selected 
as the spiritual channel through which” the President was 
“to receive the inspirations, petitions and proclamations”’ of 
men of like faith, and his sponsorship gave “‘assurance of the 
most conscientious convictions of the purity and propriety 
of the impulse which prompted them.” ® It was as the ambas- 
sador of peace that he gave the Reverend Doctor Baird of 
New Jersey a letter of introduction to the President in Oc- 
tober, 1861.’ Doctor Gurley officiated at the funeral of the 
President's young son, Willie, at the White House in Febru- 
ary, 1862. The newspapers carried but a brief word of the 
service, but far and wide it was proclaimed that the minister’s 
prayer was so tender, so beautiful, so eloquent, so fatherly 
and so comforting, that it moved the throng to tears.'’ Except 
for this incident, the year 1862 seems to be barren of any rec- 
ord relating to the two men. 

Three episodes in 1863, so the Lincoln Papers reveal, drew 
from Doctor Gurley appeals to the President for his interfer- 
ence in behalf of three persons in distress. “These instances 
give us a cross section of the problems that were laid almost 
daily on the President’s desk, and show us how he dealt with 
them. They also reveal how closely the great preacher had 
molded his life on the teachings of Jesus. He knew no North, 
no South, in those terrible days. 

The war had thrown a number of breadwinners in Wash- 
ington out of work, and real poverty faced some of them and 
their households. One such case Doctor Gurley brought to 


® Lincoln Papers, Vol. 165, Edwin G. Booth to Lincoln, Aug. 18, 1864. 
% Tbid., Vol. 59, Oct. 28, 1861. 
4 Washington Post, Mar. 12, 1863. 
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the notice of the President, in a letter that is a model of its 
kind: 


Permit me to commend to your confidence and kindness my 
highly esteemed friend, Mr. Amos Young. Formerly he resided 
in Georgetown; now he is residing in this city. Our civil troubles 
have made his home a desolation. The extent of his losses he 
himself will tell you, and you can rely with the most implicit 
confidence upon his every statement. His character is so pure, his 
loyalty so unwavering, and his need so urgent, that I really hope 
you will take such an interest in his case as will secure him em- 
ployment. He is a worthy and suffering servant of Christ, Mr. 
President, and, as a minister of Christ, I earnestly entreat you to 
consider his claims and favor his appeal. His habits have been 
such as to give him excellent qualifications for a clerkship.” 


This “‘suffering servant of Christ,”” Amos Young, got a job in 
the ‘Treasury Department, which he held until 1880. 

A few weeks later a different sort of appeal from the minis- 
ter of New York Avenue Church went to the President. ‘This 
one was in behalf of a chaplain, the Reverend W. G. Ray- 
mond, who for seven or eight months had been performing 
his duties at the hospital set up in Trinity Episcopal Church. 
The War Department surrendered the church to its rector 
and his congregation, the patients were sent to other hospi- 
tals,and Mr. Raymond's occupation, like Othello’s, was gone. 
He appealed to Doctor Gurley to have him assigned to duty 
elsewhere, and the Doctor appealed to the President in the 
chaplain’s behalf: 


He is a working man, & will go where you send him, with a 
mind and heart devoted to his appropriate duties... . I hope, in 
view of his successful experience, you will retain him in the serv- 
ice and assign him a post of importance. He can give you some 
information touching the wants of sick soldiers in the District & 


® Lincoln Papers, Vol. 105, Mar.13, 1863. This is the only one of a dozen letters 
Dr. Gurley wrote the President which he signed officially: “Pastor New York Ave 
nue Presbyterian Church.” 
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especially at the R. R. Depot which may be worthy of your con- 
sideration. I unreservedly commend him to your confidence.!8 


Doctor Gurley’s letters were given to Messrs. Young and 
Raymond to be handed in person to the President. One may 
wonder how Lincoln found time for such interviews, with a 
giant war on his hands and an unruly Congress to deal with. 
But many of the letters that went to the President—some even 
from important political personages—were delivered by 
hand, for the impression prevailed throughout the country 
that he would not see them if directed through the mails. 
There are many such letters in the Lincoln Papers, and also 
many sent to Nicolay, with a note asking him to see that they 
got to the President. 

On a hot day in August, 1863, two Marylanders appeared 
at the White House, armed with a letter from Doctor Gurley 
to the President. It related to a case that must have appealed 
poignantly to all the noblest instincts in the minister’s na- 
ture. An elderly Virginia Presbyterian clergyman had been 
arrested in Baltimore simply for saying that he was an alien 
in the United States and not subject to Federal income tax. 
There were many such cases during the war, and this one is 
so typical that it will bear telling in detail. Doctor Gurley 
brought it to the attention of the President as follows: 


This note will be handed to you by Mr. Turnbull of Balti- 
more, accompanied by his friend, Mr. Hagner. I commend these 
gentlemen to your confidence and kindness. They wish to secure 
your kind interposition on behalf of the Rev. Peyton Harrison, 
an excellent and venerable minister of the Old School Presby- 
terian Church, who is now under arrest in Baltimore for alleged 
disloyalty. Messrs. Turnbull & Hagner will state the case to you 
and the grounds on which they rest their appeal to your clemency. 
You can depend upon the truthfulness of their statements & the 
purity of their motives. May I express the hope that motives of 


%8 Ibid., Vol. 108, Apr. 8, 1863. 
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humanity towards Doctor Harrison’s family may induce you to 
permit him to remain in Baltimore."* 


Mr. Turnbull was probably one of the merchants of that 
name in Baltimore. Mr. Hagner of Doctor Gurley’s letter was 
Alexander B. Hagner, a son of General Peter Hagner, who 
came to Washington with the Government in 1800. He was 
then a practicing attorney at Annapolis, and became better 
known as the celebrated Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. Judge Hagner, in his auto- 
biography, gives the following account of this incident: 


An elderly Presbyterian clergyman, residing in Virginia, an 
uncle of my wife, had come up during the earlier years of the war, 
and married a Philadelphia lady, and was living with her in Balti- 
more, where he was arrested on Sunday by order of the officer in 
command and placed in Fort McHenry under charges of disloyal 
conduct. A nephew of my wife at once came to Annapolis, where 
I then lived, and invoked my efforts to procure his release; in- 
forming me the military authorities in Baltimore had decided to 
send the clergyman back to Virginia forthwith. He brought with 
him letters from the lady’s physicians, stating that she was then 
on the eve of her confinement—that her condition, already very 
precarious, was greatly endangered by the agitation and distress 
occasioned by the arrest of her husband, and that they believed if 
he should then be sent away from Baltimore, the consequences 
would be fatal to the wife.® 


With letters from the Governor of Maryland and other in- 
fluential persons in Annapolis, Mr. Hagner came to Wash- 
ington, sought out Doctor Gurley, received the above letter 
from him, and then went to see Secretary Stanton, who told 
him “it was impossible for him to interfere in the matter.”’ 
Stanton advised his callers to see the President who was the 
“‘most humane of men.”’ Mr. Hagner’s narrative continues: 

4 Tbid., Vol. 120, Aug. 10, 1863. 


4% Alexander B. Hagner, A Personal Narrative of the Acquaintance of My Father 
and Myself with each of the Presidents of the United States (1915), pp. 44-45. 
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We then went to the President’s house, and, upon representa- 
tions of the urgency of our business, were admitted. We found 
him alone in his office, and, on introducing ourselves, were 
greeted by a shake of the hand and were invited to explain what 
we desired. I then stated the circumstances, supporting my state- 
ments by various letters; . . . presenting them in the order I con- 
sidered most likely to be effective. 

His running comments on my remarks were decidedly striking 
and original. For example, when he asked me to explain the 
nature of the alleged disloyal talk, and I had replied that it grew 
out of a discussion by an old Virginian of the doctrine of “‘State’s 
Rights,” he interposed: “Oh, yes, I understand—the big tub 
ought to go into the little one.”” When I suggested that the influ- 
ence of an old retired clergyman, not able to be a combatant, 
could scarcely have been injurious to the Union cause, he said: 
“Sir, you are mistaken; the parsons and the women made this 
war.” I finally fell back on what I felt would be my strongest 
ground—the critical condition of his wife, at rather an advanced 
age, and about to be confined for the first time—calling his atten- 
tion to the sedate assertions of the prominent physicians that they 
believed she would almost certainly lose her life if she was sepa- 
rated from her husband at such a crisis. I then saw I had touched 
that trait in his nature referred to by Secretary Stanton. The 
President ceased to talk, but, turning to his desk, he took upa pen 
handle, and, for what seemed to me to be nearly half a minute, he 
seemed to be endeavoring to pull out the pen point. He finally 
threw it in the waste basket; and then, opening a little drawer, he 
took out a fresh pen point, which, with similar deliberation, he 
inserted in the handle. He then from another drawer took out a 
card, on which, without any further delay, he rapidly wrote some 
words, signed them, and, handing it to me, asked me: “How will 
that suit you, sir?” 

What I read was this: “The officer in command in Baltimore is 
hereby directed to take no further steps in the case of the Rev'd. 
Peyton Harrison until further orders from me. A. Lincoln.” 16 


Lincoln often did things in this impulsive way, but his in- 
tuitions were nearly always correct. Had he called for the 


Tbid., pp. 45-47- 
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papers in this case, he would have seen what shocking in- 
justice had been done this venerable minister. The army was 
constantly causing the President no end of annoyance by just 
such acts. The Reverend Harrison continued to reside in 
Baltimore until the war was over, and was released from his 
parole of honor in May, 1865.77 

Early in March of 1864, Doctor Gurley made a futile at- 
tempt to have another Virginia Presbyterian minister re- 
leased from custody of the army. This case shows how Lincoln 
failed to take action, perhaps because of political pressure. 
General Benjamin F. Butler was very popular with the radi- 
cals, and there was a growing demand that he be nominated 
by the Republicans for President. Our compassionate clergy- 
man, learning that General Butler had arrested Doctor 
George D. Armstrong, minister of the Norfolk Presbyterian 
Church, after he had taken the oath of allegiance to the 
United States, and had ordered him sent South to be confined 
in a prison at Cape Hatteras, North Carolina, took prompt 
steps to have the order revoked. Accompanied by a friend 
named Backus, he went to the White House and made a 
strong, personal plea to the President to have Doctor Arm- 
strong released and given the freedom of his city and the lib- 
erty to preach to his people. The President asked him to get 
all the facts in the case and present them to him. While en- 
gaged on this, Doctor Gurley received a letter from William 
H. Broughton, a ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church at 
Norfolk, giving him such details of the arrest and the treat- 
ment of the old clergyman as had come to his knowledge, to- 
gether with a printed statement of the case. The letter and 
clipping, Doctor Gurley took to the President, with this plea: 


* War Records Division, National Archives, “The Case of Rev. Peyton Harrison.” 
The Baltimore Clipper, Aug. 26, 1863, had a vicious attack on Mr. Harrison, 
obviously written from documents in General Schenck’s files. It appends an anon- 
ymous letter, malignant in character, which could only have been written by some 
one who had access to those files—probably Colonel Donn Piatt, chief of staff to 
Schenck, and journalist. 
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According to your suggestion to Dr. Backus and myself I en- 
close a slip containing what seems to be an official statement of 
the proceedings in the Rev. Dr. Armstrong's case. It is taken from 
the New Regime, Gen. Butler’s Official Organ at Norfolk. If this 
presents the whole case, it seems to me Dr. Armstrong ought to be 
released. No doubt he is in thorough sympathy with the South, as 
decided a rebel at heart as any member of the rebel Cabinet—but 
having taken the oath of allegiance under a promise of protection 
if he did so, and having so far as appears said nothing, done noth- 
ing in violation of his oath, is he not fairly entitled to the protec- 
tion promised him even though he thinks Jeff. Davis the greatest 
patriot in the world and the Southern Confederacy the grandest 
& most benign government ever established by mortals? ** 


Doctor Gurley was a brave man. He had shown that in the 
sermon of April 15; and this letter, pleading for justice to an 
enemy, closes on a note of courage that commanded Lincoln’s 
attention: ‘Pardon me, Mr. President, for saying that I think 
the business of suppressing churches with pastors, which the 
War Department seems disposed to undertake, will not only 
be difficult and troublesome, but rather injurious than bene- 
ficial to the Government.” '® 

One of the unfortunate chapters in the history of the war 
concerns the seizure of churches in the South by the advanc- 
ing federal armies. President Lincoln took steps to correct 
the excesses of the army, but without much effect. *° Doctor 
Gurley’s appeal for Doctor Armstrong bore no fruit, for Gen- 
eral Butler sent the venerable minister to prison, not even 
allowing him a change of linen. It does not appear from the 
Lincoln Papers or the Butler Papers or from any record in 
the National Archives, that the President paid any further 
attention to the case. *! 

* Lincoln Papers, Vol. 149, Mar. go, 1864. 

Ibid. 

See “Memorandum about Churches,” Mar. 4, 1864, Complete Works of 
Abraham Lincoln edited by John G. Nicolay and John Hay, X, go. 


* War Records Division, National Archives. As late as May 31, Mrs. Armstrong 
was appealing unsuccessfully to General Butler to release her husband. 
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This was not the last time Doctor Gurley went to the front 
for Southern Presbyterian clergymen. In some cases he was 
victorious; in others he suffered defeat. When it is considered 
that, prior to the beginning of hostilities, he was regarded as 
a radical among abolition preachers, the wonder grows that 
when war came he should have persisted in his efforts to res- 
cue Southern clergymen from the War Department. It is true 
that other Presbyterian ministers spoke in behalf of their 
Southern brethren at the beginning of the war, but they were 
soon silenced by public opinion; Doctor Gurley worked 
quietly, and little was known of his efforts until the Lincoln 
Papers were opened July 26, 1947. 

It was an abhorrence of injustice and tyranny as well as a 
deep affection for his brethren in the ministry that moved 
Doctor Gurley to bring before the President the case of the 
Reverend Isaac W. K. Handy, of Portsmouth, Virginia. The 
Reverend Mr. Handy, like Doctor Armstrong, was a loyal 
supporter of the Southern Confederacy. Had he been a 
staunch Union man, he would have had to leave Virginia and 
his congregation. His moderate views were known to the 
Union officers in Eastern Virginia, and when, in the summer 
of 1863, he applied to General Dix for permission to visit his 
wife’s relatives in New Jersey, an unconditional permit was 
given him. Shortly after his arrival in that State, the minister 
of a neighboring church called on him, and in the course of a 
conversation he expressed the same views on the state of the 
nation that he had given tongue to in Virginia to officers of 
the Union army at his fireside in Portsmouth. The next day 
he was arrested and committed to Fort Delaware, without a 
hearing. There he languished until the autumn of 1864, 
when the Reverend B. H. McCown and the Reverend Doctor 
W. W. Hill, Presbyterian ministers of Kentucky, wrote Doc- 
tor Gurley, seeking his help to have the imprisoned clergy- 
man tried or released. 
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Doctor Guriey promptly took their letters to the President, 
and called his attention to the condition of Reverend 
Handy’s young daughter, whom his imprisonment had 
driven insane. ‘She sits and weeps day and night, and calls 
upon him to return, and goes to the door a thousand times a 
day to look for his return.’ While disclaiming any knowledge 
of the guilt or innocence of Reverend Handy, he wrote the 
President that his ‘‘sense of duty” compelled him to lay the 
case before him, with a prayer for mercy. This letter closes 
with a wish “that God who giveth wisdom to them that ask 
Him, may guide you aright in this matter and in all the im- 
portant matters which are constantly claiming your atten- 
tion.” ** The President at once called on the Judge Advocate 
General of the Army for a report, but before it reached the 
White House the minister was released from prison by Sec- 
retary Stanton.”* 

As 1864 neared its end, Doctor Gurley received a note from 
the Reverend Stuart Robinson of Kentucky, who had fled to 
Canada to escape a supposed threat of imprisonment. He and 
Doctor Gurley had been members of the same Synod, and a 
strong friendship had grown up between them. It was on the 
basis of this relationship, that Doctor Robinson asked him to 
deliver in person a letter he had written to the President. In 
doing so, Doctor Gurley penned the following note: 


In former years the Rev. Stuart Robinson and myself were co- 
presbyters and our relations were pleasant. It is on the score of 
old friendship that he sends me this letter and desires me to hand 
it to you. He isa great rebel, and I am sorry for it. As to the things 
he has said in his paper, I know nothing.** 


Doctor Robinson’s paper, The True Presbyterian, pub- 
lished at Louisville, had been suppressed by General Bur- 
2 Lincoln Papers, Vol. 173, Oct. 12, 1864. 


Tbid., Endorsements, verso. 
* Tbid., Vol. 182, Dec. 10; Dec. 16, 1864. 
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bridge, and in his letter he appealed to the President to have 
it restored to him. This paper, he said, was “established 
chiefly to advocate the doctrine of your St. Louis letter’ of 
the year previous, in which the President had stated ‘“‘that 
Civil Government had no function to meddle with the 
churches.’’ His paper, he went on, had “never contained a 
paragraph of political, or military discussion or even news, 
except as political and military affairs were obtruded upon 
the church.” Public opinion ascribed its suppression ‘‘to Dr. 
Breckenridge’s personal malignity; and the odium theologi- 
cum against me.” The act was, therefore, ‘‘causeless and high- 
handed violence.” 

“Thave not sustained your Administration,” he continued. 
“But neither do I wish to be driven into opposition to it, as 
a political writer, in defence of the freedom of the press and 
religion. I feel it due to candor & justice rather first to appeal 
to your more enlightened views for a countermand of the 
foolish order of suppression.” 

As the President did not know him, Doctor Robinson re- 
ferred him to his friends, Doctor Gurley and Doctor Eckhart, 
and to Mrs. Lincoln’s sisters, Mrs. Charles B. Kellogg and 
Mrs. Benjamin H. Helm, for the reliability of his state- 
ments.”° 

Doctor Gurley evidently did not press this matter, for it 
involved high politics, in which he never interfered. Doctor 
Robert J. Breckenridge, a Presbyterian minister, had pre- 
sided over the convention that had nominated Lincoln in 
June, and all fall had been stumping Kentucky and Ohio for 
his re-election.*® No President, and surely none who was as 

* Ibid. 

* Lincoln Papers, Vol. 168, letter of Levi Todd, Mrs. Lincoln’s brother, to the 
President, Sept. 12, 1864: “At the Odd Fellows Hall ... our old friend Dr. Rob. 
Breckenridge addressed [the crowd] and made an appeal in your behalf that was 
greeted with thundering applause.” Jbid., Vol. 171, Dr. R. J. Breckenridge to 


Lincoln, Sept. 29, 1864: “I spoke here [Cincinnati] last night, to four or five 
thousand people, in the opera house; and am here, because I believe the best thing 
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politically-minded as Lincoln, would have snubbed one of 
his chief supporters. The President never replied and Doctor 
Robinson did not regain control of his paper until after 
Lincoln’s death. He got sweet revenge on Doctor Brecken- 
ridge, however, for he carried the whole Presbyterian Church 
of Kentucky into the Southern Presbyterian Church, and 
took Doctor Breckenridge with him.” 

Two months before the President’s death, Doctor Gurley 
made his last appeal to Lincoln, this time in behalf of the son 
of one of his church members. Montgomery King, a Washing- 
ton merchant. The lad, when barely sixteen, had joined the 
Confederate army, had been wounded and captured, and for 
some reason now unknown had been sentenced to be shot. 
The President, to gratify Doctor Gurley, had commuted the 
sentence to life imprisonment. Six months later the family 
began to press for a full pardon, and they called in the serv- 
ices of their minister to help them. Unable to accompany 
the father and Senator Samuel C. Pomeroy to the White 
House, because of illness, Doctor Gurley wrote the President 
the following note: 


I deeply and fully sympathize with them in their desire that he 
[the boy] should be released from imprisonment as well as saved 
from death. The reasons which lead me to desire his release are 
mainly these: 1. His age; he is now only in his eighteenth year. 
2. The uncertain character of the proof against him, and the prob- 
ability that, if guilty as charged, his guilt was the result of a sud- 
den impulse, and not of a premeditated purpose. 3. The fact that 
he has already been severely punished by physical suffering from 
a painful wound, and by six months imprisonment. 4. The reason 
I have to believe, from the testimony on which I can rely, that 
these recent trials have been a blessing to him—have brought a 


that can be done for Kentucky now, is to carry Ohio—and the other States which 
vote early in October—by great majorities. We can promise nothing for Ky., 
but will carry it for you, if we can, and are not without hope.” (All except one 
of Dr. Breckenridge’s sons and nephews were in the Confederate army.) 

™ Dictionary of American Biography, XVI, 53. 
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marked change in his character, which makes it more sure, than 
any other pledge could, that no evil will come from his release. 
5. Finally—the well known character and thorough loyalty of his 
father, whose sympathies have been with the Government from 
the very commencement of our national troubles. These, Mr. 
President, are the reasons which lead me to desire and to hope 
that you will set the young man at liberty. 


This appeal for further clemency was denied at first. But 
it had a sequel, which Doctor Gurley related while attending 
a meeting of the General Assembly in St. Louis in 1866. At 
the time the father of the boy entreated his pastor to see the 
President, the pastor had advised against it. The father had 
persisted, saying that his wife was about to go insane in her 
distress over the imprisonment of her son. Whereupon Doc- 
tor Gurley yielded and wrote the above letter. The sequel, as 
he later told it, is as follows: 


When the father made known his errand the President became 
very much excited and fiercely said: ‘I saved the life of your son 
after he had been condemned to be shot; and now you come here 
so soon when you know I am overwhelmed with care and anxiety, 
asking for his pardon. You should have been content with what I 
have done. Go; and if you annoy me any more, I shall feel it to be 
my duty to consider whether I ought not to recall what I have 
already done.” 

A few days after the President sent for the father, apologized 
for the way he had spoken to him, and, to his utter astonishment, 
handed him a pardon. 

Not long after, and before knowing what had transpired, Dr. 
Gurley met the President. Having transacted his business, he was 
about to go when Mr. Lincoln said: 

“By the way, Doctor, you signed the petition for Mr. King’s 
son’s pardon, didn’t you?” 

The Doctor replied that he had done so, but explained that he 
had advised against making the application at that time, and was 
induced to sign it only by the statement of the father that he 


* Lincoln Papers, Vol. 189, Feb. 17, 1864. 
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feared his wife would lose her mind if something were not done 
to relieve her. 

The President then remarked: “Well, Mr. King came to see 
me with the petition. It made me very angry and I dismissed him 
roughly. Afterward I felt so ashamed of myself for having lost my 
temper that I made out a pardon for the man and gave it to him.” 

And then, after a pause, and with a broad smile, he added: 

‘Ah, Doctor! these wives of ours have the inside track on us, 
don’t they?” *° 


On the night of the assassination, Doctor Gurley was sent 
for, and spent the dark hours with Mrs. Lincoln, being in the 
death chamber only at the moment the breath left the Pres- 
ident’s body. There have been so many fictions told about 
the death scene that Doctor Gurley’s account has added in- 
terest. He made the disclosure at a meeting of Synod at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, in the fall of 1866. Just before the 
communion service, he was asked to relate what was said and 
what was done at the moment of Lincoln’s death in the little 
room in which the President died. Here is his narrative as 
reported in the press: 


When summoned on that sad night at the death-bed of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, I entered the room fifteen or twenty minutes be- 
fore his departure. All present were gathered anxiously around 
him, waiting to catch his last breath. The physician, with one 
hand upon the pulse of the dying man, and the other laid upon 
his heart, was intently watching for the moment when life should 
cease. He lingered longer than we had expected. At last the 
physician said: “He is gone; he is dead.” 

Then I solemnly believe that for four or five minutes there was 
not the slightest noise or movement in that awful presence. We 
all stood transfixed in our positions, speechless, around the dead 
body of that great and good man. 

At length the Secretary of War, who was standing at my left, 
broke the silence and said: “Doctor, will you say anything?” I 
replied, “I will speak to God.” Said he, ‘Do it just now.” 


2 Rev. D. H. Mitchell, “An Anecdote of Lincoln,” The Independent, Dec. 13, 
1894. The Rev. Mr. Mitchell heard Dr. Gurley relate this story at a dinner party. 
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And there by the side of our fallen chief, God put it into my 
heart to utter this petition, that from that hour we and the whole 
nation might become more than ever united in our devotion to 
the cause of our beloved, imperiled country. 

When I had ceased, there arose from the lips of the entire 
company a fervid and spontaneous “Amen.” *° 


In all the churches in the Northern states, the Sunday fol- 
lowing the decease of President Lincoln, sermons were 
preached of a character called forth by that event. None of 
them, perhaps, was more appealing to or more expressive of 
the sense of guilt of the people to whom it was addressed than 
the one which came from the pulpit of the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. It was delivered “‘with much feeling,” 
in a draped auditorium, to an immense concourse. The key- 
note of that sermon is to be found in the following paragraph: 


O, it is a dark, a mysterious, a most afflicting visitation! But 
while we mourn we must not murmur, while we weep we must 
not complain. Above the foul and cruel and bloody hand of the 
assassin—far, far above it—we must see another hand—the chas- 
tening hand of a wise and faithful God . . . In the midst of our 
rejoicings we needed this stroke, this dealing, this discipline, 
therefore He has sent it.3* 


On the Monday following, the clergy of the District, white 
and black, met and adopted “‘a series of resolutions expressing 
their estimate of the character of the deceased, their detesta- 
tion of the enormous crimes perpetrated” on the night of the 
assassination, and “pledging to the new President their ear- 
nest sympathy and cordial support in his new and trying po- 
sition.’’ Then they went in a body to the Treasury, where 
President Johnson had his temporary office, and with Doctor 
Gurley as their spokesman, presented the paper to him.** 

The official funeral of the dead President was held in the 


© New York Citizen, Nov. 17, 1866. 
% National Intelligencer, Apr. 17, 1865. 
® Tbid., Apr. 18, 1865. 
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East Room of the White House on Wednesday, April 19. 
Doctor Gurley preached the sermon. It was more personal 
than the one of the Sunday previous. ‘Two brief paragraphs 
will show its fundamental theme: 


Probably no man since the days of Washington was ever so 
deeply and firmly embedded and enshrined in the very hearts of 
the people as Abraham Lincoln. Nor was it a mistaken confidence 
and love. He deserved it, deserved it well, deserved it all. He 
merited it by his character, by his acts, and by the whole tenor 
and tone and spirit of his life. He was simple and sincere, plain 
and honest, truthful and just, benevolent and kind. His percep- 
tions were quick and clear, his judgments were calm and accurate, 
and his purposes were good and pure beyond a question. Always 
and everywhere he aimed and endeavored to be right and to do 
right. 

‘ speak what I know and testify what I have often heard him 
say, when I affirm that God’s guidance and mercy were the prop 
on which he humbly and habitually leaned; that they were the 
best hope he had for himself and for his country.** 


The remains of the dead President were carried to the 
Capitol and placed in an open casket under the dome, where 
thousands viewed them. At six o'clock on Friday morning 
they were taken to the depot to begin the long and tortuous 
journey back home. Before the soldiers lifted the casket to 
take it to the train, Doctor Gurley offered a brief and elo- 
quent prayer that the dust of this good man might safely reach 
the journey’s end. At the depot, just before the train moved 
out, he offered another prayer.** And then he went home and 
composed the hymn, ‘“‘Rest, Noble Martyr,” that was sung 
at the grave—the hymn which for years past has been sung at 
the anniversary celebration in the New York Avenue Church. 
He journeyed to Springfield for the service there, and while 
Bishop Simpson of the Methodist Church was the dominat- 


%3 Tbid., Apr. 20, 1865. 
% Tbid., Apr. 22, 1865. 
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ing figure in that closing scene, Doctor Gurley participated. 

On his return to Washington, after much reflection, and no 
doubt much prayer, Doctor Gurley preached a sermon which 
voiced a troubled regretfulness shared by many pious people 
of that day. He called it, ‘““The Voice of the Rod.” It was “a 
lesson touching the character and influence of the theater”; 
and as President Lincoln was one of the most persistent and 
consistent theater-goers of all Presidents, and wrote friendly 
letters to certain actors,® its implied rebuke of the dead man 
is obvious. When it was delivered, from a manuscript, on the 
day set apart by Presidential Proclamation for National Fast 
and Humiliation, it resounded through Washington and 
then through the nation. It was printed in the secular and in 
the religious press, and the Session of the church had it 
printed in pamphlet form. Two paragraphs from it will show 
its thought: 


Finally, the rod of chastening which we feel today suggests a 
lesson touching the character and influence of the theater, which 
we should note and remember. It will always be a matter of deep 
regret to thousands that our lamented President fell in the the- 
ater; that the dastardly assassin found him, shot him there. Multi- 
tudes of his best friends—I mean his Christian friends—would 
have preferred that he should have fallen in almost any other 
place. Had he been murdered in his bed, or in his office, or on the 
street, or on the steps of the Capitol, the tidings of his death would 
not have struck the Christian heart of the country quite so pain- 
fully; for the feeling of that heart is that the theater is one of the 
last places to which a good man should go and among the very last 
in which his friends would wish him to die. Little or nothing 
has been said upon this subject in the pulpit or by the religious 
press; but it is one of the cases in which silence is more expressive 
than words, and, therefore, I shall say no more. 

*% The Lincoln Papers have several letters from the actor, James H. Hackett, who 
was a great favorite with the President. On one occasion, while John Wilkes Booth 
was acting in Washington, Lincoln sought to make his acquaintance (New York 


World, Apr. 19, 1865, news dispatch from Washington by “Gath” [George Alfred 
Townsend]; Chicago Inter-Ocean, June 10, 1905, interview with Frank Mordaunt). 
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Doctor Gurley closed his lesson with these solemn words: 


I deem this a suitable occasion to lift my voice against it, and 
to exhort you to number it from this day forth among the pol- 
luting, perilous, and prohibited places where you and your chil- 
dren must never be found. And as for yonder building stained 
with the blood of him for whom the nation mourns today, let 
Alcedama be written upon its walls, and let it stand for years to 
come as it now stands, silent, gloomy, forlorn, more like a sepul- 
chre than a place of amusement, saying to all passersby: “Here 
the greatest crime of the age was committed, and... by one who 
was addicted to tragedy and had made the stage his home.” *¢ 

Doctor Gurley was partly in error in one of his statements, 
for there were a number of preachers who took the Presi- 
dent’s assassination as an opportunity to rebuke the theater, 
some making so bold as to say that the murder was a visita- 
tion of Providence on him for going to such a place. 

The good preacher of New York Avenue Church did not 
long survive his most famous parishioner. He died of cancer 
in 1868, after a long and terrible illness. A brother minister 
who had known him many years once said: “I never saw a 
man who was so completely consecrated to the service of God 
and the love of his people.” *7 If his brethren of the ministry 
held him in such high esteem, what did the President, with | 
whom his own name is irrevocably linked, think of him? 

In later years Lincoln was remembered to have said of 
Doctor Gurley: “I like Gurley. The Doctor is a good man. He 
reminds me of a bank bill in a case I tried in Illinois, where a 
man had passed a counterfeit. His defense was that it looked 
to be sound. ‘The Judge asked him if he had showed it to any- 
body to test it. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I showed it to our merchant, 

Jones.’ ‘What did Jones say?’ ‘He said it was a pretty fair, tol- 
erable, sort of a bill.’ ’’ 8 


8° New York Observer, June 22, 1865. 

* National Intelligencer, Oct. 5, 1868. 

* New York World, Oct. 1, 1868. The editor, Manton Marble, is presumably the 
authority for this anecdote narrated in an editorial. 
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Mr. Lincoln Steps Out: 
The Anti-Nebraska Editors’ Convention 


By Orro R. KYLE 


N February 14, 1856, Paul Selby, editor of the 
Morgan Journal (Jacksonville, Illinois), wrote 
from Springfield, Illinois, to his friend, Richard 

Yates, a lawyer and politician who was at that time president 
of the Tonica and Petersburg Railroad: 


I have had an interview with Mr. Lincoln to-day, and some 
conversation in reference to matters we were talking about last 
evening. I wish you would endeavor to see him soon, at least be- 
fore the Editorial Convention. He tells me he thinks he will try 
and have some business at Decatur at the time of the Convention. 
Can't you do the same. I think we all agree as to what is to be done 
at the Convention. 

He read to me a letter from the gentleman we were speaking 
of last evening for Govr. which contains the assurances you have 
been seeking for. This he will show you when you see him, but 
of course this is all in confidence. I write because I shall not 
probably be in Jacksonville before the Convention at Decatur. * 


Selby’s letter was written eight days before a meeting of 
Illinois editors opposed to the Kansas-Nebraska bill was to be 
held in Decatur. Abraham Lincoln was not an editor and 
could not attend the sessions of the editors, but by invitation 
and seemingly by persuasion, he would “try and have some 
business at Decatur at the time of the Convention.” 

The Whigs were floundering and had been barely alive for 
the last four years. Lincoln was a man without a party.” He 
had come home on March g1, 1849, from his one term in 


1Yates MSS., Illinois State Historical Library. 
2 John McCan Davis, How Abraham Lincoln Became President (1998), p. 32. 
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Congress, “‘out of politics” and ready to resume his law prac- 
tice.* By 1854 he was back in politics as a Whig member of 
the state legislature, an office which he shortly resigned to 
seek election as United States senator. When he could not 
muster the necessary votes he threw his strength to elect 
Lyman Trumbull. 

Trumbull’s election in February, 1855, was a bitter defeat 
and a last staggering blow to the Whig forces. A few months 
later, on August 24, Lincoln wrote to his friend, Joshua 
Speed, in Kentucky: “You inquire where I now stand. That 
is a disputed point—I think I am a whig; but others say there 
are no whigs, and that I am an abolitionist .... Iam nota 
Know-Nothing. That is certain... .” * Lincoln was truly a 
man without a party. 

In 1854 anti-Nebraska forces had started to organize when 
it became apparent that the Kansas-Nebraska bill would be 
passed by Congress. In May, 1854, the bill passed, repealing 
the Missouri Compromise and establishing territorial gov- 
ernment for the Kansas-Nebraska area with provisions for 
“popular sovereignty” or the right of the people of a territory 
to choose their own institutions—whether they would or 
would not have slavery. The bill was construed as opening 
the way for the spread of slavery into new territory. 

Opposition to the measure, before and after it passed, drew 
strength from Stephen A. Douglas’s Democratic party, as 
well as from the Whigs and other parties. ‘This opposition be- 
came known as the anti-Nebraska forces, but was at first with- 
out unity or direction. Mass meetings in various sections of 
Illinois were attended by leading Democrats as well as mem- 
bers of other parties. The Tazewell County Mirror, a Whig 
newspaper, proposed a state convention of “‘all parties and 
divisions of parties opposed to the repeal of the Missouri 


*Tbtd., 27. 
“Roy P. Basler, editor, Abraham Lincoln: His Speeches and Writings (1946), 
P- 335- 
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Compromise” in order to make arrangements for the fall 
election of 1854. The proposal failed. 

Illinois Whigs, opposing the Nebraska bill but not want- 
ing to lose their identity, proposed that the dissenting 
Democrats and others join them. In October, 1854, an anti- 
Nebraska or fusion state convention under the name of Re- 
publican met in Springfield with 26 delegates present, Selby 
being one of the participants.° Leading abolitionists were in 
charge, anti-Nebraska Democrats and Whigs refusing to be 
involved.* A campaign was made that fall, but the new party 
failed to be the fusion party expected. 

Efforts continued, however, to bring together the anti- 
Nebraska forces. ‘The editors’ meeting in Decatur was an 
outgrowth of this effort at consolidation. Early in 1855, 
William Usrey and Charles H. Wingate organized and 
started publication of the J/linois State Chronicle in Decatur, 
with Usrey as editor. Its purpose was the uniting of the rem- 
nants of the Whig party and all other opponents of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

‘We speak without fear or favor of any particular party,” 
said the editor’s announcement of policy on April 14. “Our 
sentiments will be Republican sentiments, so far as we un- 
derstand Republicanism. We thank the fates that we are not 
linked to parties, and bound to go blind upon any party hob- 
bies.” 

On August 16, 1855, Editor Usrey urged a convention of 
anti-Nebraska forces in Bloomington, Springfield or Decatur. 
“What do you say, gentlemen? Let us hear from you,” said 
his editorial, and went on to indicate why the time was ripe 
for anti-Nebraska forces to be more closely organized. ‘The 
editorial concluded: ““The extension of slavery has been 

5 Arthur C. Cole, The Era of the Civil War (Centennial History of Illinois, 1919), 
III, 143. 


® Alexander Davidson and Bernard Stuvé, A Complete History of Illinois from 
1673 to 1884 (1884), p. 642. 
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thrust upon the Union by the principles of the Nebraska bill, 
and it must be met; it is the all absorbing question, there is 
no dodging it, and for one we are in favor of giving it battle, 
let there be no sulking in camp, face the enemy and strike 
them down, and by this means more will be accomplished in 
putting an end to agitation than by any other.” 

Selby with his Morgan Journal also was seeking to consol- 
idate anti-Nebraska forces and originated the idea of a meet- 
ing of anti-Nebraska editors. In 1912, recalling the conven- 
tion, he said: 


There appeared, early in January, 1856, in the editorial col- 
umns of the “Morgan Journal” a weekly newspaper, at Jackson- 
ville, Ill., a suggestion favoring the holding of a conference of 
Anti-Nebraska editors of the State to consider and agree upon 
a line of policy to be pursued during the approaching campaign. 
The first indorsement came from the “Winchester (Ill.) Chron- 
icle,’ then under the editorship of the late John Moses, after- 
wards the private secretary of the first Governor Richard Yates, 
and still later author of Moses’ ‘History of Illinois.” 

The indorsement of the Winchester paper was followed by a 
similar note of approval from the “Illinois State Chronicle,” 
published at Decatur, and on the suggestion of the latter, De- 
catur was agreed upon as the place. .. .? 


Selby’s editorial, however, appeared earlier than January, 
1856, as Usrey in an editorial in his State Chronicle on De- 
cember 6, 1855, approved Selby’s suggestion as follows: 


We sometime since took the liberty of suggesting that a Con- 
vention of the anti-Nebraska forces be convened at no distant 
day, at some suitable point, say Bloomington, Springfield or De- 
catur, in order that the principles contended for may be made 
available and that an undivided front be presented to the com- 
mon enemy, that a withering rebuke may be given the adminis- 
tration party, through the ballot box. 

7 Paul Selby, “The Editorial Convention of 1856,” Journal of the Illinois State 


Historical Society, Vol. 5, No. 3, Oct. 1912, pp. 343-344. See Decatur Herald, 
June 9, 1912. 
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We are a large majority in Illinois, and union, harmony and 
concert of action is absolutely necessary to success. A fair under- 
standing at the start, and success is both certain and easy. The 
following from the “Winchester Chronicle” meets our views and 
we give it Our support: 

“The editor of the Morgan Journal with a view to harmonize 
the various elements of the great anti-Nebraska party in this 
State, proposes a Convention of the Editors and the various 
anti-Nebraska papers. We second the motion. It is high time 
for a better understanding among those who are battling in the 
same great cause. Why not have a convention, say in Decatur, 
which is central and of easy access, and that soon? “The anti- 
Nebraska papers,’ as the Morgan Journal says, ‘comprise the 
ablest and by far the most respectable portion of the Press in the 
State.’ There surely ought to be some course taken to insure 
unity of action.” 

Let us hear from those papers immediately and let us have the 
time most convenient to hold the convention named, suppose we 
say the 8th of January next. 

Our city is easy of access, situated as it is on the main track of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, immediately at the junction of 
this and the Great Western, with a daily line of coaches run- 
ning eastward, it can be reached as soon as any other point in 
the State. Our hotels are large and well kept, so there will be no 
inconvenience suffered by our editorial brethren while in at- 
tendance on the convention. We would suggest that all anti- 
Administration editors throughout the State publish the call and 
give us their views upon the subject; shall we have a response? 


It finally was agreed that the editors should meet in De- 
catur on February 22, 1856. Usrey published the call for the 
convention in the weekly State Chronicle on January 10, 
1856, and 27 papers sent their approval.® 


® Aurora: Beacon, Guardian; Belleville: Advocate; Bloomington: Pantagraph; 
Chicago: Journal, Illinois Staats-Zeitung, Tribune; Danville: Prairie State; 
Decatur: Chronicle; Freeport: Journal; Jacksonville: Journal; Joliet: True Demo- 
crat; Kankakee: Gazette; Lacon: Gazette; Lockport: Telegraph; Oquawka: Plain 
Dealer; Peoria: Journal, Republican; Peru: Chronicle; Pittsfield: Pike County 
Free Press; Quincy: Journal, Republican, Whig; Rock Island: Advertiser; 
Vermont: Fultonian; Waukegan: Gazette; Winchester: Chronicle. 
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One week before the convention Editor Usrey estimated 
that there would be 50 to 75 editors present, but he could not 
know that a snow storm would cripple and delay railroad 
transportation on the day of the convention. The plans were 
made and a committee of Decatur citizens—Dr. H. C. Johns, 
Major E. O. Smith, Captain Isaac C. Pugh, W. W. Oglesby, 
William Martin, J. R. Gorin, Charles H. Wingate and J. W. 
Clement—arranged to give the editors a public dinner. 

What plans had been made elsewhere can only be sur- 
mised. Selby’s letter to Yates stated, “I think we all agree as 
to what is to be done at the Convention. . .. He [Lincoln] 
read to me a letter from the gentleman we were speaking of 
last evening for Govr. which contains the assurances you have 
been seeking for.” Some persons seem to have had definite 
plans for the editors’ convention and what was to follow. 

Lincoln was in Decatur on Friday, February 22, 1856, the 
day the editors met. He was making his first public association 
with the forces that were the real beginning of the Repub- 
lican party in Illinois. There had been county organizations 
at various points in the state under the name of the Repub- 
lican party, but they were all local affairs. In going to Decatur 
on Washington’s birthday in 1856, Lincoln ended his inde- 
cision and reluctance to break old party lines. It was a deci- 
sive step to make a new political alliance.® 

On the day Lincoln was aligning with the anti-Nebraska 
forces to form a new party in Illinois the Republican party 
was organized on a national basis in Pittsburgh and a nomi- 
nating convention called to meet in Philadelphia on June 17, 
1856. Strangely enough, also on this same day, the American 

(Know-Nothing) party, which had been formed out of a por- 

tion of the defunct Whig party, held its national convention 
in Philadelphia, reaffirming the party creed with its slogan 
of “Americans Must Rule America.” 


*Paul M. Angle, Lincoln, 1854-1861 (1933), Pp. XVi. 
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“The most important work of the [editors’|] convention,” 
related Selby later, “was transacted through the medium of 
the committee on resolutions. Mr. Lincoln came up from 
Springfield and was in conference with the committee during 
the day, and there is reason to believe that the platform, re- 
ported by them through Dr. Ray as their chairman, and 
adopted by the convention, bears the stamp of his peculiar 
* 

Editor Usrey, who was secretary of the convention, did not 
mention in his Decatur paper that Lincoln had anything to 
do with the resolutions and the convention other than to be 
present at the dinner which followed. In the official statement 
sent out to the press of the state there was no mention of Lin- 
coln. This statement, signed by Selby and Usrey, was the only 
report carried by the Chicago Tribune on Februray 25, 1856. 

Only a dozen editors appeared at convention time."? The 
storm had kept some at home, others were on trains that did 
not arrive, and still others, while endorsing the meeting, evi- 
dently hesitated to commit themselves by their presence. 
Lincoln, however, had made up his mind and stepped out 
into the stream of rapidly developing political events. 

The meeting was held in the parlor of the Cassell House, 
now the St. Nicholas Hotel on Lincoln Square. Selby was 
made chairman and Usrey, secretary. The credentials com- 
mittee, composed of Faxon, Ford and Shaw, immediately ex- 
cluded a reporter from the St. Louis Republican, a pro- 
slavery paper, who wanted to sit in on the convention. That 
was about all the committee had to do; the resolutions com- 
mittee had the important work. 

Selby, op. cit., p. 345. See also Decatur Herald, June g, 1912. 

u_E. W. Blaisdell, Rockford Republican; Elias C. Daugherty, Rockford Register; 
Charles Faxon, Princeton Post; Allen N. Ford, Lacon Gazette; Thomas J. Pickett, 
Peoria Republican; Virgil Y. Ralston, Quincy Whig; Dr. Charles H. Ray, Chicago 
Tribune; George Schneider, Illinois Staats-Zeitung; Paul Selby, Morgan Journal; 


Benjamin F. Shaw, Dixon Telegraph; William J. Usrey, Decatur Chronicle; Oliver 
P. Wharton, Rock Island Advertiser. 
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On the resolutions committee with Dr. Ray of the Chicago 
Tribune as chairman, were Schneider, Ralston, Wharton, 
Daugherty, and Pickett. Schneider was editor of the leading 
German newspaper in the state. The Know-Nothing party 
with its “Americans Must Rule America” caused Schneider 
to insist that the editors’ convention platform have a mod- 
erate anti-Know-Nothing plank.” 

Lincoln is reported to have consented although it struck at 
some of his old friends in the Whig party.’ On the other 
hand, the German vote in Illinois was important. Selby later 
declared that “Messrs. Ray and Schneider . . . were also in- 
fluential factors in shaping the declaration of principles with 
which the new party in Illinois started on its long 
career... '* The platform did not mention the name “Re- 
publican” and in general the Decatur platform formed the 
basis for the platform later adopted by the anti-Nebraska 
forces in Bloomington, May 29, 1856, when a state ticket was 
nominated and Lincoln made his famous “‘lost speech.” 

The Decatur platform opened with a long preamble in 
which the editors said that ‘in view of the universal commo- 
tion that pervades our whole country upon the subject of 
slavery, and the rights and obligations and responsibilities of 
the General and State governments and territories, with ref- 
erence thereto, and in view of the necessity which exists for 
the establishment of a basis of common and concerted action 
among ourselves, [we] hold it to be our privilege, and a 
present duty, to define our position. ...” 

The editors said they were “cheerfully according to the 
Slave States all the rights guaranteed to them by the Consti- 
tution,” while the Bloomington platform recorded that “we 
will maintain all constitutional rights of the South.” The edi- 
tors went on to say that “we will strive by all legal means to 


% Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858 (1928), II, 358 
3 Tbid. 
*Tda M. Tarbell, The Life of Abraham Lincoln (1g00), I, 290. 
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restore to Kansas and Nebraska, a legal guarantee against 
Slavery, of which they were deprived at cost of the violation 
of the plighted faith of the Nation.” The Bloomington plat- 
form used almost the identical language: “.. .. we will strive 
by all constitutional means to secure to Kansas and Nebraska 
the legal guaranty against slavery of which they were deprived 
at the cost of the violation of the plighted faith of the nation.” 

While the editors resolved ‘‘that the conditions which are 
demanded under plea of ‘rights’ as being essential to the se- 
curity of Slavery throughout its expanded and expanding 
area, are inconsistent with freedom, an invasion of our rights, 
oppressive and unjust, and must be resisted,” the Blooming- 
ton platform declared, ‘“‘we also hold that justice, humanity, 
the principles of freedom as expressed in our declaration of 
independence, and our national constitution and the purity 
and perpetuity of our government require that that power 
[of Congress] should be exerted to prevent the extension of 
slavery into territories heretofore free.” 

In its anti-Know-Nothing plank the editors stepped out 
boldly, saying ‘that in regard to office we hold merit, not 
birthplace to be the test, . . . that we should welcome the 
exiles and emigrants from the Old World, to homes of enter- 
prise and of freedom in the New [and] . . . while we are in 
favor of the widest tolerance upon all matters of religious 
faith, we will repel all attacks upon our Common School sys- 
tem, or upon any of our Institutions of an educational char- 
acter, or our civil polity by the adherents of any religious 
body whatever.” 

The Bloomington platform boiled down its stand on these 
points to: “Resolved, That the spirit of our institutions as 
well as the constitution of our country, guarantees the liberty 
of conscience as well as political freedom, and that we will 
proscribe no one, by legislation or otherwise, on account of 
religious opinions, or in consequence of place of birth.” 
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Both ended with a condemnation of the handling of state 
finances. 

The editors adopted the report of the resolutions commit- 
tee and proceeded with the naming of a state central com- 
mittee, representing the nine congressional districts, plus 
two from the state at large, consisting of Selden M. Church, 
Rockford; William B. Ogden, Chicago; Gavion D. A. Parks, 
Joliet; Thomas J. Pickett, Peoria; Edward A. Dudley, 
Quincy; William H. Herndon, Springfield; Richard J. 
Oglesby, Decatur; Joseph Gillespie, Edwardsville; David L. 
Phillips, Jonesboro; and from the state at large, Gustave 
Koerner, Belleville, and Ira O. Wilkinson, Rock Island. 

Herndon as Lincoln’s law partner, an abolitionist Whig, 
and a member of the 1854 Republican party effort, is not 
likely to have been on the state central committee without 
Lincoln’s consent. A month after the editors’ convention 
Herndon declared ‘‘this appointment is deemed by me the 
highest honor of my life,” ** but when he wrote his Life of 
Lincoln he passed over the convention. Gillespie was a 
“Know-Nothing” Whig, and Koerner a German Democrat. 

Oglesby left soon after the editors’ meeting for a tour of 
Europe and Colonel Pugh was appointed in his place. Ogles- 
by was later to become known as one of the original Lincoln 
men and staged two Lincoln demonstrations in the state Re- 
publican convention in Decatur in May, 1860, when Lincoln 
was endorsed for the presidency. Ogden resigned due to ab- 
sence from the state, and Dr. John Evans was named to his 
place. Koerner, then lieutenant governor, declined to serve 
due to his long affiliation with the Democratic party and the 
fact that he was not certain the time had arrived for a new 
party. 

Final action of the formal session of the editors’ meeting 


% Letter written Mar. 18, 1856 to Illinois State Journal (Springfield) and re- 
published in Decatur State Chronicle, Apr. 10, 1856. 
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was to recommend that a convention of anti-Nebraska forces 
of the state be called to meet in Bloomington on May 29, 
1856. This was the convention in which the Republican 
party in Illinois was formally launched under the name of 
“anti-Nebraska”’ forces. 

With the business of the editors’ convention over, there 
followed a dinner in the dining room of the Cassell House. 
It was here that Abraham Lincoln made his first public ap- 
pearance with the anti-Nebraska forces and aligned himself 
with a new party, a party that in four years was to send him 
to the White House. 

Secretary Usrey in the February 28, 1856, issue of his Deca- 
tur State Chronicle reported the editors’ dinner as follows: 


At 14 past 3 p.m. the Editorial Fraternity, along with a goodly 
number of citizens of this city, and invited guests, repaired to the 
spacious dining room of the Cassell House, where a sumptuous 
dinner had been prepared by the citizens, under the supervision 
of the Committee,—Capt. I. C. Pugh, Dr. H. C. Johns, Maj. E. O. 
Smith, and others, Capt. Pugh presiding. After partaking of the 
substantials, and etc., the meeting was called to order by the Pres- 
ident, who delivered a neat and appropriate address welcoming 
the Editorial Fraternity to the hospitality of the citizens. His re- 
marks were well received. 

Mr. Blaisdell, in behalf of the press, responded with the senti- 
ment: ‘“The citizens of Decatur—we fully appreciate their hospi- 
tality.” 

Mr. Oglesby was then loudly called for. Mr. O. made a number 
of witty remarks and concluded by toasting Mr. Abram Lincoln 
as the warm and consistent friend of Illinois, and our next candi- 
date for the U. S. Senate. (Prolonged applause.) 

Mr. Lincoln arose and said the latter part of that senti- 
ment I am in favor of. (Laughter) Mr. L. said, that he was 
very much in the position of the man who was attacked by a rob- 
ber, demanding his money, when he answered, “‘my dear fellow, 
I have no money, but if you will go with me to the light, I will 
give you my note;” and, resumed Mr. L., if you will let me off, I 
will give you my note. (Laughter, and loud cries of go on.) Mr. 
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Lincoln then proceeded to address the assemblage for some half 
hour, in his usual masterly manner, frequently interrupted by the 
cheers of his hearers. 

Mr. Baker of the State Journal, was then called for, and re- 
sponded, that owing to the bountiful dinner, he was too full for 
utterance, but would give asa toast, “Hon. Dick Oglesby, the next 
Secretary of State.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Ray addressed the audience upon the Kansas difficulty, 
at some length, and was listened to with marked attention. 

To give all the toasts and speeches, uttered on the occasion, 
would exceed our space, and we bring this article to a close, by the 
remarks, that we were somewhat surprised, that our Nebraska 
friends, both in the city and attending from abroad, did not par- 
ticipate in the dinner, as such was the intention of the Committee. 


While Usrey reported that Oglesby toasted Lincoln as 
“our next candidate for the U.S. Senate,” Selby who presided 
at the dinner, states in a letter written June 7, 1912 (pub- 
lished in the Decatur Herald, June g, 1912), that Oglesby 
suggested Mr. Lincoln’s name as a candidate for governor. 
Whereas Usrey reported that Lincoln responded to the sug- 
gestion that he be the next senator by saying he was in sym- 
pathy with the idea, Selby wrote: 


In the course of his speech, referring to a movement some of 
the editors present had inaugurated to make him the anti- 
Nebraska candidate for Governor at the ensuing election, Mr. 
Lincoln spoke (in substance) as follows: “I wish to say ... it was 
nothing more than an attempt to resurrect the dead body of the 
old Whig party. I would secure the vote of that party and no more, 
and our defeat will follow asa matter of course. But I can suggest 
a name that will secure not only the old Whig vote, but enough 
Anti-Nebraska Democrats to give us the victory. That man is 
Colonel William H. Bissell.” 16 


Shaw of Dixon related still another incident of the Lincoln 
speech at that dinner. Lincoln said, according to Shaw, that 


* Tarbell, op. cit., 291, quoting from, “an unpublished manuscript on the 
‘Formation of the Republican Party in Illinois’ written by Selby. 
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he felt like the ugly man riding through a wood who met a 
woman, also on horseback, who stopped and said: 

“Well, for land sake, you are the homeliest man I ever 
saw.” 

“Yes, madam, but I can’t help it,” he replied. 

“No, I suppose not,” she observed, “but you might stay at 
home.” 

What else Mr. Lincoln said in that half-hour speech which 
Usrey did not have space for in his paper, may never be 
known. One wonders whether Lincoln’s suggestion of Bis- 
sell as a good candidate for governor explains the line in 
Selby’s letter to Yates: ‘‘He read to me a letter from the 
gentleman we were speaking of last evening for Govr.”’; and 
whether the convention fulfilled the expectation mentioned 
in another line in the letter: “I think we all agree as to what 
is to be done at the Convention.” 

The state central committee called the Bloomington con- 
vention. The editors’ convention had created the machinery 
to start a new political party in Illinois. Lincoln was at the 
launching. He became almost immediately its leader. 


Benjamin F. Shaw MSS., McLean County Historical Society Library, 
Bloomington, II. 
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Lincoln Publications 


Books 


ORDEAL OF THE UNION. By Allan Nevins. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1947. 2 vols., xiv, 593; Vill, 590 pp. $10.00. 


The period which was destined to be decisive of war or peace 
between the states of the American Union has attracted the atten- 
tion of some of our ablest historians, but none has treated it with 
such competence as is displayed by Mr. Nevins in these volumes. 
Beginning with General Scott’s entry into Mexico City in 1848, 
he concludes with the election of Buchanan in 1856. It was a dra- 
matic era of rapid and exuberant national growth, when the im- 
pulses making for national unification came up against strong 
counter-currents of sectional rivalry. It was an era of moral 
awakening, when conflicting ideologies born of different labor 
systems came to grips, when a critical race problem demanded the 
calm and reasoned attention of the country’s best minds, but 
when reason gradually gave way to emotion, hate and fear. 

The excellence of Mr. Nevins’ work derives in large degree 
from the skill with which he integrates the religious, educational, 
reform and cultural movements of the time with economic and 
political developments, and from the way in which he shows how 
they interacted. Nor does he neglect the personalities. Incisive 
pen portraits of individuals give color and reality to the narrative. 

Too often, historians trying to trace movements allow the 
human element to become obscure. But this is not the case with 
Mr. Nevins. He believes that the emotionalism that led to civil 
war might have been allayed had some great leader come forward 
in these critical years. But one weakness of our democratic system 
seems to be its tendency to renounce forthright and capable men 
in favor of nonentities as our parties seek for candidates of 
neutral hue in times of clashing interests or sharp differences of 
opinion. Thus, when the country was in greatest need of able 
leadership, it had a succession of three incompetents: Taylor, 
Pierce and Buchanan. Each was dominated by his advisers, so 
that, as Nevins puts it, “‘the country was governed by a Directory, 
rather than by a President.” 
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Lincoln comes into Mr. Nevins’ narrative only incidentally, 
since he was not yet a national figure in this period. In the next 
volume, which is promised soon, and which will carry the story 
down to 1861, we may look for much more about him. 

But if these volumes contain little about Lincoln, they contain 
a great deal about Douglas. Indeed, their most interesting as well 
as their most startling feature to the Lincoln student is the au- 
thor’s unflattering estimate of Douglas. Granting that he was a 
master of parliamentary maneuver, Mr. Nevins characterizes his 
actions as rash and hazardous. The issue of slavery in the Terri- 
tories was practically settled by the Compromise of 1850, and the 
country was regaining its composure, when Douglas wantonly 
reopened the slavery question with the introduction of his 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. In his sponsorship of this controversial 
legislation Mr. Nevins sees Douglas as utterly callous and indif- 
ferent to free-soil opinion, wholly lacking in moral convictions 
regarding slavery, and coolly unmindful of the fact that under 
democratic rules of fair play a temporary majority has no right 
to force a major change in national policy except after allowing 
opportunity for full and free discussion. 

Douglas’ rehabilitation at the hands of Albert J. Beveridge 
and George Fort Milton is largely undone by Mr. Nevins. From 
this book Douglas emerges as far less than a statesman. Rather, he 
is a reckless opportunist who must bear a large measure of re- 
sponsibility for the national catastrophe that resulted from his re- 
awakening of sectional passions. 

Mr. Nevins’ volumes are one of the major contributions to 
American history of recent years. Based on a wealth of informa- 
tion sifted through a scholarly mind, they are also brilliantly 
written. 

BP.T. 


BERRY AND LINCOLN, FRONTIER MERCHANTS: The Store that 
“Winked Out.” By Zarel C. Spears and Robert S. Barton. New 
York: Stratford House, Inc., 1947. 140 pp. $3.75. 


The authors have given a full length treatment to a minor 
episode in Lincoln's life, with the purpose of rehabilitating the 
reputation of Lincoln’s New Salem business partner William F. 
Berry. To a degree they effect this purpose, with good intent, but 
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in their zeal for Berry they unfortunately misrepresent Lincoln 
and often “suppose” a great many things not warranted when all 
the evidence is considered. 

For example, they peremptorily dismiss earlier accounts of 
Lincoln's indebtedness and his difficulties in paying it off. The 
testimony taken down by James Quay Howard and used by Wil- 
liam Dean Howells has the distinction of having been corrected 
by Lincoln himself. Although Howard's notes were not available 
to the authors, Lincoln’s corrected copy of Howells’ Life was 
available and might have given them pause when they wrote 
their chapter on ‘““The Mythical ‘National Debt.’”’ If the data in 
Howells’ Life is so completely at variance with fact as the authors 
maintain, it is strange that Lincoln made no corrections in the 
Howells account of this indebtedness, while he took pains to cor- 
rect a number of other errors far less significant. Likewise the 
authors accept and quote at length A. J. Conant’s questionable 
reminiscence of how Lincoln acquired his copy of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries by purchasing a barrel of odds and ends from a mi- 
grant who happened to pass by, but they reject the story told by 
Howells and others, which at least had the benefit of Lincoln’s 
attention and which was not changed by Lincoln when he cor- 
rected Howells’ book. 

In the authors’ notes one fails to find documentation for many 
statements which cannot be accepted on the authority of the au- 
thors alone. For example, perhaps Berry did die of tuberculosis, 
but the reader would like to know on whose authority the authors 
make their categorical statement. 

By introducing fiction, while they are presumably striving to 
set a record straight, the authors diminish the value of their book. 
How can manufactured conversation and imaginative descrip- 
tion serve the purpose of historical accuracy? Yet the authors of 
this book write as though they were witnesses of events and kept 
a stenographic record of conversations. 

The most obviously far-fetched and inaccurate chapter in the 
book deals with the tavern license and bond issued to Berry & 
Lincoln. In addition to introducing pure fiction, the account mis- 
represents the factual evidence presented by the facsimile of the 
bond itself as printed in the book. A quotation may not be amiss: 


Matheny, accustomed to the routine of such hearings, had con- 
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tinued his writing, and the two instruments [license and bond] were 
completed within a few minutes of each other. Which preceded the 
other cannot be determined; each refers to the other in the past tense, 
as a thing accomplished. The three men stood before Matheny’s table 
and examined what he had written. They found no fault with the 
familiar, formal phrasing: [The bond is printed in full at this point]. 
Along the right-hand margin at the bottom he scrawled three sym- 

bols, “LS” one above another. One by one the three men took the 
quill, in turn, and signed their names opposite these “‘seals”’: 

Abraham Lincoln 

Wm. F. Berry 

Bowling Green 


On what evidence can this account be based? On the document 
involved or on nothing. Let us examine the original bond (or the 
facsimile printed by the authors). 

The bond was not written in full by Matheny, the clerk. He 
wrote “We William F. Berry, Abraham Lincoln and John...” 
Pausing here the clerk smudged out the name “John” and left a 
long space (see the facsimile); then continued, ‘“‘are held and 
firmly bound .. .” etc. In the space left by the clerk, Bowling 
Green later wrote his own name, presumably at the same time he 
signed the document. The two signatures are Green's, the only 
variance in obvious appearance being the first stroke of the cap- 
ital B, a characteristic variant in signatures of Bowling Green 
which appears in other documents. 

- It seems strange indeed, if Bowling Green was present at the 
drawing of the bond, that the clerk started to write another man’s 
name, smudged it out, and left a blank space for Bowling Green 
to fill in with his signature. The authors apparently overlook 
these facts entirely, for their printed version of the bond gives 
the name “John Bowling Green,” which is not known to have 
been the name of any individual living in New Salem at that 
time. Who “John” may have been, can only be surmised, but it 
is something more than surmise that Berry was so uncertain 
about the man’s willingness to act that he had the name “John” 
deleted and a blank space left to be filled in when he could be 
sure of his man. 

On what evidence can it be maintained that “one by one the 
three men took the quill, in turn, and signed their names oppo- 


site these ‘seals’ ”’? On the document itself, or on nothing. The 
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document shows the indubitable signatures of Berry and Green, 
but not the signature of Lincoln. The authors are the only stu- 
dents, so far as the editor is aware, who have avowed their belief 
that Lincoln signed the bond. Although the authors recognize 
the fact that Lincoln’s signature has been questioned by author- 
ities over and over again, they maintain by arguments which 
often seem merely specious that ‘‘there appears no reason to doubt 
that Abraham Lincoln . .. did appear in person . . . and sign the 
bond.” The authors even go so far as to maintain that “the sig- 
nature does not differ more from other and admittedly genuine 
Lincoln signatures than these differ from each other.” The editor 
suggests that, to his knowledge, aside from the authors, no other 
student of Lincoln’s handwriting has yet come to such a conclu- 
sion. 

The question of forgery may, or may not, have occurred to 
Berry. He was Lincoln’s partner and, as such, acted for Lincoln 
in their joint interests. The simple fact of signing his partner's 
name would not make him guilty of forgery, as the authors main- 
tain. On numerous occasions Lincoln himself signed other men’s 
names, under different circumstances but apparently without 
qualm. 

It is regrettable that a volume which undertakes a worthy task, 
and which does make a genuine contribution to our knowledge 
of the Berry and Lincoln partnership, should submerge the 
worthy task and the genuine contributions under so much mis- 
interpretation and specious argument. Only the Lincoln special- 
ist will in the future know what is to be accepted and what is to 
be rejected in this book. 


JOURNEY INTO FAME: The Life of Daniel Chester French. By 
Margaret French Cresson. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1947. x, 316 pp. $4.50. 


As a biography of one of the foremost among American sculp- 
tors, written with familiar and loving care by a daughter who is 
herself a fine artist, this book merits wide reading among students 
of American art. To students of Lincoln and, indeed, to all who 
have felt the majesty of French's statue of Lincoln in the Lincoln 
Memorial, the author’s narrative of her father’s years of work on 
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the Lincoln is good reading. Less attention is given to French’s 
standing Lincoln before the State House at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
but among the many notable works of the artist perhaps it re- 
ceives its proportionate space. 

French’s dismay upon first seeing his masterpiece in the ill- 
lighted Memorial is an episode which may surprise some who 
failed to see the statue before the faulty lighting was corrected. 
Most of us will be able to view the artist’s work with increased ap- 
preciation after reading this book. 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS: A Pictorial Interpretation. 
Painted by James Daugherty. Chicago: Albert Whitman & 
Company, 1947. [42 pp.] $5.00. 


This volume contains a Foreword by the artist, a printed text 
of the Gettysburg Address, fifteen double-page, five-color de- 
signs illustrating the imagery of the address, and a facsimile of 
the “Bliss Copy” of the address. The publisher’s jacket claims 
“sixteen handsome, double-spread panoramic designs in oil,” but 
unless the title in three colors is counted as the sixteenth design 
we have missed one. 

Although the editor claims no authority as a critic of painting, 
Mr. Daugherty’s work seems strong in imagination and sugges- 
tion, albeit leaving something to be desired in the treatment of 
the figure of Lincoln and the other historical characters por- 
trayed. There is too much of the martyr in the treatment of Lin- 
coln in particular—too little of the iron will that broke the hard- 
ened sophistry of an age, and too little of the deep poetic insight 
which led Lincoln. Certainly the theme of suffering is appropri- 
ate to illustrations of the Gettysburg Address, but it should be 
subordinate to the theme of creation and rebirth, not only in the 
panoramic background and secondary figures but also in the cen- 
tral figure of Lincoln. 


MARTIN AND ABRAHAM LINCOLN: Based on a True Incident. By 
Catherine Cate Coblentz. Chicago: Children’s Press, Inc., 


1947: [27 pp.| $1.00. 


This is a book for Lincoln collectors, ages 5-8. We need not go 
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into the question of historicity, but may observe that the part 
which Abraham Lincoln plays in the story is true to the man por- 
trayed in the most historically accurate of Lincoln biographies. 
As fiction for moppets, it is well worth parental consideration. 
The Children’s Press is to be congratulated, not only on this book, 
but also on Lois Fisher’s You and the United Nations (1947, 60¢), 
which does a better job of explaining for youngsters than pundits 
have accomplished for elders. 


HERITAGE OF FREEDOM: The History & Significance of the Basic 
Documents of American Liberty. By Frank Monaghan. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1947. 150 pp. 
$3.50. 


The official book of the Freedom Train gives descriptive and 
historical data on each of the one hundred and thirty-two docu- 
ments included in the exhibit. Beginning with the letter in 
which Columbus describes his discovery of America (with em- 
phasis on its riches as well as its beauty) and ending with the 
United States Savings Bonds, Series E, which conclude the list 
of documents on an appropriately capitalistic note, the docu- 
ments of freedom have a good deal to say about liberty and the 
rights of the individual. One imagines that the memorable read- 
ing will continue to reside in those documents which talk about 
people rather than wealth, though in all honesty no exhibit 
which represents the American heritage could ignore the ma- 
terial interest that has provided the fuel, even while it occasioned 
some of the detours and derailments, in the quest for freedom. 

This book is a Lincoln item by virtue of its inclusion of five 
documents: A Bill to Compensate Any State which May Abolish 
Slavery, July 14, 1862; the Emancipation Proclamation, Janu- 
ary 1, 1863; A Joint Resolution of Congress Proposing the Thir- 
teenth Amendment, January 11, 1864; the Gettysburg Address, 
November 19, 1863; the Baltimore Sanitary Fair Address, 
April 18, 1864. One could wish that to these had been added one 
or two of the simple things Lincoln wrote, which carry more im- 
pact than all the weighty history—such as, the little memorandum 
beginning “As I would not be a slave, so | would not be a master 

..; or the one page fragment on slavery beginning “If A. can 
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prove, however conclusively, that he may, of right, enslave B.. . .” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY: With An Account of Its 
Origin and History and Additional Biographical Material. By 
Robert Dale Richardson. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1947. xiv, 


45 pp. $1.50. 


The autobiography which Lincoln wrote for Jesse W. Fell and 
the letter of transmittal are printed in facsimile. The correspond- 
ence of Jesse W. Fell and Joseph L. Lewis pertaining to the auto- 
biography and to the appointment of Simon Cameron as Sec- 
retary of War, Fell’s account of his first effort (1858) to interest 
Lincoln in the possibility of becoming a Republican presidential 
candidate, and Fell’s opinion of Lincoln’s religious views (writ- 
ten for Lamon in 1872) are printed in full. A short sketch of Jesse 
W. Fell adds to the book’s value. 


SIDELIGHTS ON LINCOLN. By Frank McGlynn. Los Angeles: Wetzel 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1947. 335 pp. $4.00. 


This is the kind of Lincoln book that only one man could write, 
and in this respect it is a highly individual addition to shelves of 
Lincolniana. Frank McGlynn, the creator, in so far as American 
audiences were concerned, of the role of Lincoln in John Drink- 
water's well-known play, acted Lincoln so long that the role it- 
self became his profession and the collection of Lincoln anec- 
dotes became his continuing hobby. His success in the role is not 
neglected in this autobiography of the Lincoln actor. Many of 
those who had “known Lincoln personally,” or who had acquired 
some apparently unique information in regard to the martyred 
president, undertook to make Mr. McGlynn the repository of 
each precious bit of information. 

A good deal of the matter collected over the years by Mr. 
McGlynn will be rejected by students of Lincoln, in so far as its 
historical accuracy or value is concerned, but without doubt 
many uncritical readers will be retailing anecdotes and utilizing 
quotations and episodes from this book for years to come. It will 
furnish the speaker at banquets and commemorative services 
with the stuff of “human interest’”’ stories, and as a result will 
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assist in creating and perpetuating more myth about Lincoln. 

Mr. McGlynn, however, is fair with the reader. He does not 
pretend to be an authority on Lincoln and does not often step out 
of his role as actor and collector of tidbits of Lincolniana. His 
opinions on the reliability of the sources of his stories are his own 
and are given as such, but occasionally (and somewhat humor- 
ously) he speaks with too much flavor of authority, as for example, 
when he establishes to his own satisfaction that Lincoln was a 
chewer of tobacco and in fact held a quid in his cheek when Volk 
molded the life mask. 

For its entertainment, for its narrative of an unusual stage 
career, and for its curiosities about Lincoln, the book should find 
a spot on every collector's shelf. 


MR. LINCOLN’S WHISKERS: A Play in One Act. By Adrian Scott. 
New York: Greenberg: Publisher, 1948. 62 pp. cloth bound 
$1.00, acting copies 50¢. 


This is undoubtedly the most entertaining item of Lincoln- 
iana to appear in print for a long time. Based upon the exchange 
of letters between Miss Grace Bedell and Abraham Lincoln, the 
play is humor and sentiment at its best. Pippa Cooper, who is the 
author’s re-creation of Grace Bedell, is a memorable stage-child, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Cooper work hard to keep up with their 
daughter’s imagination and charm. The author handles Mr. 
Lincoln’s part in the episode with understanding and good stage- 
craft. If there is another one-act Lincoln play as good as Mr. 
Lincoln’s Whiskers, the editor does not know it. The Lincoln’s 
birthday program in public schools is a problem which will be 
quickly solved for any teacher who reads this play. Collectors of 
Lincolniana cannot afford to miss it. 


Brochures, Pamphlets, Etc. 


HENRY DOUGLAS BACON. By Milton H. Shutes. Reprinted from 
California Historical Society Quarterly, Vol. XXVI, No. 3, Sep- 
tember, 1947, pp. 193-200. Mr. Shutes gives an authoritative ac- 
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count of Henry Douglas Bacon, the St. Louis banking firm of 
Page & Bacon, and Lincoln’s brief dealings with them. 


LINCOLN AND MCCLELLAN. By M. L. Houser. Prepared for the 
Lincoln Group of Chicago. East Peoria, Illinois: Courier Print- 
ing Company, 1946, 28 pp. This excellent little survey of the re- 
lationship between Lincoln and McClellan comes belatedly 
to the Quarterly desk. Probably many readers have made ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Houser’s facts and figures by this time, and 
no extended comment will be necessary. It is sufficient to say that 
the author has hewn a clear path through the tangled charges and 
counter-charges, and that his opinions and conclusions are well 
worth reading. 


THE LINCOLN READER. Edited by Paul M. Angle. Abridged from 
the Book in the Author’s Own Words, Omnibook, Vol. 9, No. 7, 


June, 1947, pp. 41-80. 45¢. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND BEN MONTGOMERY. By Rufus Rockwell 
Wilson. Reprinted from the Lincoln Herald, Vol. 48, No. 4, De- 
cember, 1946, pp. 1-4. 


A LITTLE DINNER FOR LINCOLN. [By Colton Storm]. The Quarto, 
No. 14, September, 1947, 4 pp. Issued occasionally by the Clem- 
ents Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. In addition to 
a summary account of the dinner held in the Whittall Pavilion of 
the Library of Congress on the evening of July 25, 1947, The 
Quarto contains the short article “Presidential Papers.” 


BRYANT COTTAGE, State Memorial. Issued by Department of 
Public Works and Buildings, Walter A. Rosenfield, Director; 
Division of Parks, George W. Williams, Superintendent. Spring- 
field, Illinois, 1947. 2 pp. In addition to two pages of text relat- 
ing the history of the cottage and Lincoln’s connection therewith, 
there are pictures of the cottage, exterior and interior, on the 
front and back covers. 
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ISAAC MAYER WISE ON THE CIVIL WAR. By Bertram W. Korn. 
Offprint from Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. XX, 1947, 
pp. 635-658. Part of this study deals with Rabbi Wise’s changing 
attitude toward President Lincoln, 1861-1865, and records an in- 
terview with Lincoln in January, 1863. 


THE HARLAN-LINCOLN TRADITION AT IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE. 
By R. Gerald McMurtry. Reprinted from Lincoln Herald, Vol. 
48, No. 3, October, 1946, pp. 1-11 (11-21). Contains a brief sketch 
of the author which does not appear in the original publication. 


A PRESIDENT-ELECT IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. By J. H. Cramer. 
Offprint from the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 


raphy, July, 1947, pp. 206-217. 
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News and Comment 


Although the success of Portrait for Posterity is now well- 
known to all members, it may not be amiss to summarize the ex- 
ceptionally gratifying reception which the book has received at 
the hands of reviewers. The following are excerpts from some of 
the leading reviews: 

“Tt couldn't be done, so Benjamin P. Thomas... did it! ... He 
actually succeeds in producing a fresh, original and unique study 
of Lincoln.” Henry K. Denlinger in Hartford Courant, Septem- 
ber 21, 1947. 

“A valuable and readable contribution to the Lincoln litera- 
ture.”” Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. in The New York Times Book 
Review, September 21, 1947. 

‘The book, once opened, is hard to lay down. .. . Here isa new 
kind of Lincoln book, entirely different from the mine run—a 
book written with rare appreciation of human values and in a 
literary style both refreshing and authentic.” Jay Monaghan in 
The Chicago Sun Book Week, September 21, 1947. 

“It is a study of a reputation, and how it got that way. As such 
it illuminates both Lincoln and the American mind—Lincoln as 
fact and as fancy, the American mind as it sought the consolations 
of sentiment and the satisfaction of truth.’’ Henry Steele Com- 
mager in The New York Herald Tribune Book Review, Decem- 
ber 7, 1947. 

“It reads like an absorbing tale, the more absorbing because 
true. His scholarship is evident, but it is scholarship that sparkles. 
O, rare it is to find a man who can make his material sing on the 
pages like this!” Kelsey Guilfoil in The Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Magazine of Books, September 21, 1947. 

“This is, undoubtedly, the Lincoln book of the year.”” Bruce E. 
Wheeler in Hobbies Magazine, February, 1948. 

“Thomas’ own wide fund of knowledge about Lincoln, his 
skill, penetration and authority, [are] distilled into a graphic and 
lively writing style. . . .” Ernest Cady in Columbus Dispatch, 
October 5, 1947. 

“It is such a book as Lincoln would surely have relished for its 
fairness, and for its dedication to historical truth and to an under- 
standing of human relations. Not the least of its merits is its com- 
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bination of thorough scholarship with a lucid style and a vivid 
humor.” Roy P. Basler in Nashville Banner, September 24, 1947. 

“Delightfully original book... .’’ Albert A. Woldman in Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, September 21, 1947. 

‘“Ably written by an authority of high rank. ... once I picked 
the book up I didn’t put it down until I had read it from cover to 
cover.” Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, Detroit News, October 8, 1947. 

“One lingers to reflect upon many of the author’s penetrative 
sentences. ... The book fills a gap in Lincoln literature and fills 
it well. Lincolnians will keep it near at hand. Any uninformed 
reader will be interested in the story of the evolution of a por- 
trait of a great man. The Proctor portraits of the biographers are 
excellent.’”’ F. Lauriston Bullard in Lincoln Herald, October, 
1947- 

“A knowing study of the major Lincoln biographers.” Time, 
September 29, 1947. 

“Brilliantly fashioned volume . . . same kind of skill as that 
evinced by Van Wyck Brooks... about the early literary giants 
of America. Here the reader will find the same kind of compari- 
sons, the same keen analysis, an equally sure and easy confidence 
in dealing with strange situations such as created by the Lincoln 
biographers. Their leanings, their prejudices, their strength, 
their weaknesses, the realistic approaches of some and the ideal- 
istic procedure of others—all these qualities are put into thrill- 
ingly interesting chapters.” C. A. McGrew in San Diego Union, 
September 21, 1947. 

“Tlluminating, and significant in that it shows how biographers 
tend to tailor great men to suit the prejudices of the times.” The 
New Yorker, October 4, 1947. 

“Mr. Thomas, in racy unacademic language, draws aside the 
curtain covering a bulky but scattered collection of personal cor- 
respondence and other buried knowledge. . . . An entertaining 
account, highly recommended.” Willard Hallam Bonner in Buf- 
falo Evening News, September 20, 1947. 

“Of unique appeal to many lawyer-readers will be the delight- 
ful chapter devoted to. . . Logan Hay .. . as president of The 
Abraham Lincoln Association.”” Walter P. Armstrong in A mert- 
can Bar Association Journal, December, 1947. 

“A story that is as deep and drawing with argument, thought 
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and conjecture as many of the biographies themselves. And 
Thomas, a thinker too, does not limit himself to the minds of the 
others; he inserts liberally his own incisive and valuable com- 
ment.” Houston Post, September 21, 1947. 

“For a highly specialized subject, Mr. Thomas’s book is both 
entertaining and rewarding. . . . He has traced an interesting 
process of change in the methods and ideals of American bio- 
graphical writing 1865-1947.” Allan Nevins in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, October 25, 1947. 

“One of the most fascinating books. . . . You will never read 
another book about another great man again without looking 
hard between the lines.”” Alfred Kay in San Francisco Chronicle, 
September 21, 1947. 

“What could have been a dry argument has instead become a 
humorous, rich book, deftly handled and fascinatingly presented. 
... Areading of this book cannot help but leave you less gullible, 
less prone to accept without question any biographer’s picture 
of any subject.” William Barnett in New Brunswick Sunday 
Times, October 19, 1947. 

“Benjamin P. Thomas of Lincoln’s home town, a painstaking 
and understanding student of Lincolniana . . . discovers many 
things behind the scenes of belles lettres, facts about the writ- 
ing and publishing business, that are entertaining to the noneso- 
teric.” Marvin H. Creager in The Milwaukee Journal, Septem- 
ber 28, 1947. 

“A masterly performance of a first class student and stylist from 
an entirely new perspective. Mr. Thomas has performed a great 
service not only to students of Lincolniana, and to all who are 
interested in Lincoln, but also to all who enjoy a good ‘book 
about books.’ ’”’ Alexander J. Isaacs in Chicago Daily Law Bulle- 
tin, October 8, 1947. 


Mrs. Jessie Lincoln Randolph, daughter of Robert Todd Lin- 
coln, died in a hospital at Bennington, Vermont, on January 4, 
1948. Mrs. Randolph was born in 1875 and was the last surviving 
grandchild of Abraham Lincoln. She had been for many years a 
member of the Association, 
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News articles emanating from Washington, D. C., on Janu- 
ary 5, related that a replica of the house where Lee surrendered 
to Grant at Appomattox is to be built at the Appomattox Court- 
house National Historical Monument. 


The Lincoln Group of Boston met on November 22, 1947. Dr. 
J. Duane Squires of Colby Junior College read a paper on ‘Some 
Enduring Achievements of the Lincoln Administration.” Mr. 
Philip Mohr Benjamin, Librarian of the Reis Library, Allegheny 
College, spoke on the Ida M. Tarbell Collection. Mrs. Robert 
Barton presented an account of a tour of the Lincoln country. 


The Lincoln Fellowship of Southern California at its January 
meeting reviewed the Lincoln books published in 1947. Dr. 
William E. McCulloch read a paper on ‘“‘Lincoln’s Growth.” 


William K. Bracken, of Bloomington, Illinois, widely known 
Lincoln collector and attorney, died December 11, 1947, in Bro- 
kaw Hospital, Normal, Illinois. Mr. Bracken was for several years 
a member of the Association. 


On February 12, in connection with the Reading-Berks 
County Bicentennial celebration, a reunion of Berks County 
descendants of the Lincoln family was held at the Mordecai Lin- 
coln Homestead, located a few miles outside of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Lincoln’s birthday was observed by members of the Sangamon 
County Bar Association who made a pilgrimage on foot from the 
Sangamon County Court House to the Lincoln Tomb. Attorney 
John P. Snigg of Springfield is reported to have initiated the pil- 
grimage, with a view toward establishing it as an annual Lincoln's 
birthday observance on the part of members of the Sangamon 
County Bar Association. 


The Lincoln Trail Club held a dinner meeting on Febru- 
ary 11, at Athens, Illinois. Judge Benjamin S. DeBoice was the 
speaker of the evening. The chief project of the club is the resto- 
ration of the old stage road from New Salem through Athens to 
Springfield. 


The Illinois section of the Abraham Lincoln Friendship Train 
carrying agricultural produce for European relief was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremony at the Wabash station in Springfield, 
February 12. Following the route which Lincoln traveled to Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, in 1861, the Illinois Section united with the 
Nebraska Section, which had originated in Lincoln, Nebraska. 

The Abraham Lincoln Friendship Train is the third of the 
Friendship trains to carry food for Europe. The project was sug- 
gested by the Geneva Community Club of Nebraska, which in- 
vited representatives from Western and Mid-western states to 
help formulate plans on January 6. Initiating agency for the 
project was CROP, the Christian Rural Overseas Program of 
Church World Service and Lutheran World Relief. Catholic and 
Jewish groups joined in the project at an early date, making the 
project a national and inter-religious undertaking. All food prod- 
ucts shipped on the train will be distributed by various religious 
organizations engaged in European relief. 
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The annual meeting of The Abraham Lincoln Association was 
held in the Illinois State Historical Library, Centennial Build- 
ing, Springfield, at 3:30 p.M., February 12. Mr. Lloyd Lewis 
delivered the address, ‘“‘Lincoln’s Legacy to Grant,” which will 
be published in the June Quarterly. 

Prior to the Address, the reports of Treasurer Benjamin P. 
Thomas, and Executive Secretary Roy P. Basler, were presented. 
Salient points in the reports were: the announcement of a record 
1947 membership of 1,010, including representatives of 45 states 
and 5 foreign countries; the Rockefeller Foundation’s grant of 
$30,000 for the Writings project made in April, 1947; the an- 
nouncement of the Association’s 1948 book, Abraham Lincoln 
Runs for Congress, by Donald W. Riddle, and the 1949 book, 
Lincoln’s Vandalia, by William E. Baringer. A summary of prog- 
ress on the Writings project indicated the conclusion of a survey 
of all known institutions and individuals holding Lincoln auto- 
graphs, the accessioning of over 300 new photostats in the Asso- 
ciation file, and the identification of over 2,000 documents for 
which orders have been placed. 

Mr. Lloyd Dunlap, of ‘Tecumseh, Nebraska, who came to the 
Association as Assistant Editor of the Writings in October, 1947, 
was introduced to the audience. Mr. Dunlap, Miss Marion D. 
Bonzi, who has worked with the Association since November, 
1945, and Mr. Roy P. Basler, Executive Secretary, comprise the 
permanent editorial staff for the completion of the project. 


Thomas W. Lamont, chairman of the board of J. P. Morgan 
and Company, died February 2, 1948, at Boca Grande, Florida. 
Mr. Lamont had been a member of the Association for twenty 
years. 


The Lincoln Club of Long Beach, California, held a banquet 
meeting on February 6. Dr. Louis A. Warren was speaker of 
the evening. 
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The Lincoln Fellowship of Southern California held its 
thirteenth annual meeting on February 14, with Dr. Louis A. 
Warren as guest speaker. 


The ninth annual Boy Scout Pilgrimage to The Lincoln 
Shrine at Redlands, California, took place on February 12. 
Dr. George H. Armacost, President of the University of Red- 
lands, was principal speaker. Miss Mary E. Fuller, Curator, 
announces that 4,359 visitors came to the Shrine in 1947. 


The Lincoln Group of Boston held the third of its four meet- 
ings of the 1947-48 season on February 7. The Reverend Hiram 
Rockwell Bennett presented a paper on the Lincoln campaign 
funds of 1860, Judge Carl Wahlstrom read a study of the career 
of William Pitt Fessenden, Lincoln’s second Secretary of the 
Treasury; and in the absence of Mr. F. Lauriston Bullard, the 
Vice-President Judge Elwin L. Page, read his paper on Karl Marx 
and Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Page read also a “brief” by Mr. 
Edgar J. Rich on the influence of a certain passage in Parson 
Weems’ Life of Washington as reflected in Lincoln’s address at 
Trenton, New Jersey, en route to Washington, in 1861. 


The Editor regrets that the continuation of David C. Mearns’ 
survey of the Robert Todd Lincoln Collection, which was sched- 
uled for publication in this issue of the Quarterly, has been post- 
poned indefinitely. Mr. Mearns has suffered a severe attack of 
pneumonia, but is reported to be convalescing. 
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Contributors 


David Rankin Barbee, Secretary of the Committee on Ameri- 
can History, is a writer and historian whose work is familiar to 
readers of the Quarterly. Otto R. Kyle, of the Decatur (Illinois) 
Herald and Review is writing a book “Lincoln in Decatur,” 
from which the present article is an excerpt. 
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Members of The Abraham 
Lincoln Association, 1947 


Abell, James E. . 
Abels, Henry 
Abram, Morton L. . 
Adams, James N. . 
Adams, Robert W.. . Dearborn, Mich. 
Adams, Stephen M. . Danville, Il. 
Adams, W. H. M. . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Adler, Maurice . Northport, N. Y. 
Akers, Forest H. . Detroit, Mich. 
Allen, George B. . . Chicago, Il. 
Allen, Lafon . . Louisville, Ky. 
Allyn, Richard . . Springfield, Il. 
Anderson, Logan . . Homewood, IIl. 
Anderson, Louis . . Easton, Pa. 
Andrew, Joseph A. . . Lafayette, Ind. 
Andrews, J. H M. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Angle, Paul M. . Chicago, Il. 
Arac, Benjamin . Newton, Mass. 
Armsby, Leonora Wood 

Burlingame, Calif. 
Armstrong, James E. . . Normal, Ill. 
Armstrong, Walter P. . Memphis, Tenn. 
Arnold, O. J.. . Minneapolis, Minn. 


. Chicago, Ill. 
Springfield, Ill. 
. Chicago, Il. 

. Taylorville, Ill. 


Babe, Edmund F. . 
Baird, Alvin V. . 
Baker, Harold G. . 
Baker, Murray M. . 
Ball, George A.. . . Muncie, Ind. 
Ballard, Henry S.. . Columbus, Ohio 
Balleisen, Donald H. . Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Balleisen, Robert N. W. . Boise, Idaho 
Balmer, Frank E.. . Pullman, Wash. 
Barber, Charles Emory 
Alhambra, Calif. 
Barber, Clayton J.. . Springfield, Il. 
Barber, Henry R. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Baringer, William E. . Gainesville, Fla. 
Barker, Morton D.. . Springfield, Il. 
Barnes, Bruce B. . . Dayton, Ohio 
Barnes, George Chicago, Ill. 
Barondess, Benjamin 
Woodmere, N. Y. 
. Cleveland, Ohio 
. Chicago, Ill. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
. Peoria, Hl. 


. Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Delaplane, Va. 

. Belleville, Il. 

. Peoria, Ill. 


Barr, D: W. . 
Barrett, Oliver R. . 
Barringer, Floyd S. . 
Barthold, W. H. . 
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Bartholf, H. B. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Bartholomay, Henry . . Chicago, Ill. 
Bartholomay, Mrs. William, Jr. 
Libertyville, Til. 

Barton, Robert S. . . Foxboro, Mass. 
Basler, Roy P. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Bauer, Harry L. . Santa Monica, Calif. 
Baxter, A.C... . Springfield, Ill. 
Beadles, Elmer L. . . Ashland, Ill. 
Becker, Charles E.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Beckwith, Mary Lincoln 

Washington, D. C. 
Beckwith, Robert Lincoln 

Chevy Chase, Md. 
Bell, Marion V. . . Towson, Md. 
Bennett, Helen M. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Bentley, Robert A. L. . New York, N. Y. 
Bernard, Joseph C.. . Springfield, Il. 
Bevan, Frank S. . . Atlanta, Ill. 
Bierman, Elaine T.. . New York, N. Y. 


Bittner, Mark R. . - Allentown, Pa. 
Black, J. Walker . Chicago, Hl. 
Black, John D. . . Chicago, Il. 
Blackstock, Mrs. Ira B. 

Springfield, Ill. 
Blake, Guy M. . . Chicago, Ill. 


Blaser, William . . Davenport, Iowa 
Block, Gordon A... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Blount, Harry Wood . . Macomb, III. 
Blu, Elmer F. . . « Duluth, Minn. 
Blunk, Clifford M.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Bohrer, Florence Fifer 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Boles, Edgar . . New York, N. Y. 
Bollinger, James W. . Davenport, lowa 
Bonhajo, Louis . . Glencoe, Ill. 
Bonzi, Marion Dolores 
Springfield, Ill. 
Borland, Robert L. . Hollywood, Calif. 
Boss, Eugene George . Springfield, Mass. 
Bowditch, Harvey R. . Chicago, Il. 
Bowen, Mrs. Joseph T.. . Chicago, Ill. 
Bowers, Eugene E.. . Kansas City, Mo. 
Brace, Donald C.. . New York, N. Y. 
Bradley, Preston . . Chicago, Il. 
Brady, ¥. P... . Brookhaven, Miss. 
Bretscher, K. T. . . Springfield, Il. 
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Bretz, John E. . 
Bretz, Mrs. John E. . 
Bridgman, Louis W.. . Madison, Wis. 
Briggle, Charles G.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Britton, Frank Leonard 

Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
Brown, Charles LeRoy. . Chicago, III. 
Brown, Clarence M. . Richmond, Ind. 
Brown, G. W. . . Shenandoah, Iowa 
Brown, Jane Logan . Southbury, Conn. 
Brown, Loren E. . . Peoria, Il. 
Brown, Scott . . Pasadena, Calif. 
Brown, Stuart . . Springfield, Il. 
Brown, Virginia Stuart 


. Springfield, Ill. 
. Springfield, Il. 


Springfield, Ill. 
Browning, Frank A. . New York, N. Y. 
Budd, Ann B. . . Newtown, Conn. 
Bullard, F. Lauriston 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
Bunn, Alice E. . . Springfield, Il. 
Bunn, George W., Jr. . Springfield, Ill. 
Bunn, Mrs. George W., Jr. 
Spring! eld, Tl. 
Bunn, Jacob, Jr. . . Springtield, Ill. 
Bunn, Mrs. Mildred J. . Springfield, Ill. 
Bunn, Willard . . Springfield, Ill. 
Bunts, Alexander T. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Burge, Martin H. . San Marino, Calif. 
Burrows, Grover . . Yakima, Wash. 
Busch, Benjamin. . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Butler, Burtram B. . Oak Park, Il. 
Butler, Walker . . Chicago, Ill. 
Byram, S. H. . . Martinsville, Ind. 


Cady, George R. . . Kenosha, Wis. 
Cain, Charles C., Jr. . Attleboro, Mass. 
Call, S. Leigh . . Springfield, Il. 
Cameron, William J]. . Dearborn, Mich. 
Camp, John R.. . Delanco, N. J. 
Campbell, Albert M. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Campbell, John B. . South Bend, Ind. 
Cantrall, E. E. . . Springfield, Il. 
Carbajal, Fernando . . Lima, Peru 
Cardiff, Ira D. . . Yakima, Wash. 
Carmichael, Donald S. 
Rocky River, Ohio 
Carr, Walter S. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Cassels, Edwin H. . . Chicago, Il. 
Cate, Lucia . . Pittsfield, Mass. 
Catron, Mrs. B. L., Sr. 
Springfield, Ill. 


Catron, Lacey . . Springfield, Ill. 
Cenci, Countess F. Oglesby 
Springfield, Ill. 
Chandler, Henry P. 
Washington, D. C. 
Chapin, Roger E. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Charrney, Theodore S.. . Chicago, III. 
Cherdron, Mrs. Margaret Zane 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Danvers, Ill. 
. Chicago, Il. 
. Detroit, Mich. 
. Winnetka, II. 
. Cortland, N. Y. 


Chione, A. G. . . 
Church, William T. . 
Clarke, George R. . 
Clayton, J. Paul . 
Cleveland, Burr P. . 
Clow, Mrs. Fred E. 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 
. Davenport, lowa 
. Springfield, Ill. 
Cohen, Bernard ._ . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Coley, Harry C.. . Worcester, Mass. 
Compton, Charles W. . Springfield, Ill. 
Condo, John J. . Eyrone, Pa. 
Conn, Robert L. . . Springfield, Il. 
Converse, Albert FE... Springfield, Il. 
Converse, Henry A... Springfield, Ill. 
Cook, John Hutchinson 
Trenton, N. J. 
Coolidge, E. Channing. . Chicago, II. 
Coon, David S. . . Escanaba, Mich. 
Cooperman, Leo. . New York, N. Y. 
Copeland, Louis A. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
*Copley, Ira C. . . Aurora, Il. 
Copley, James S. . . Aurora, Il. 
Coppers, George H. . New York, N. Y. 
Cotton, Dorothy . . Chicago, Ill. 
Coy, Charles I. . . Clayton, Mo. 
Coyle; E. fj... . Springfield, Hl. 


Crabb, Alfred Leland 


Cochrane, C. M. . 
Coe, S. W. . 


Nashville, Tenn. 
. Springfield, Il. 
Craig, G. Frank . . Detroit, Mich. 
Craine, Marion K. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Crampton, E. C. . Raton, New Mexico 
Crofoot, H. K. . . Moravia, N. Y. 
Cross, Frank S. . . Lansing, Mich. 
Cudlip, William B. 

Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Custard, S. Franklin . Allentown, Pa. 
Cutler, W. A. . . Springfield, TL. 


Crabtree, J. D. . 


* Deceased 
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Daley, Courtland James, Jr. 
Wayside, N. J. 
Dallman, V.Y.. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Dalrymple, J. A. . . Dearborn, Mich. 
Danforth, William H. . St. Louis, Mo. 
Darneille, Frank . . Springfield, Hl. 
David, Vernon C. . . Evanston, Ill. 
Davidson, Louis G. . . Chicago, Il. 
Davies, Mrs. Marjorie Post 
Washington, D. C. 
Davis, Philip R. . . Chicago, III. 
Davis, Ray W. . . Circleville, Ohio 
Dawes, Charles Gates. . Evanston, III. 
Deal, Don W. . . . Springfield, Ill. 
DeBoice, Mrs. Ben L. . Springfield, Il. 
Delavan, Wayne G.. . Bronson, Kans. 
Dellert, W.R.. . . . Springfield, Ill. 
DeVoto, Bernard. . Cambridge, Mass. 
Dilliard, Irving . . Collinsville, Il. 
Dine, W. C. . . Amarillo, Texas 
Dirksen, Theodore J. . Springfield, Ill. 
Dixon, Noah M. . . Springfield, Il. 
Donald, David . . New York, N. Y. 
Dondero, George A. . Royal Oak, Mich. 
Donnelley, Gaylord . Libertyville, Il. 
Donnelley, Thomas E.. . Chicago, Ill. 
Dornseif, Frederic J. . . Chicago, Il. 
Doty, Florence . . Pontiac, Mich. 
Downey, Edgar . - Pottsville, Pa. 
Droste, Otto H. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Duderstadt, Peery A. 
Arlington Heights, Ill. 
Dunbaugh, Harry J. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Duncan, Carter E. 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
Duncan, W. M. . . Alton, Ill. 
Dungan, Irvine L. . . Troy, Ohio 
Dunlap, Lloyd A. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Dunn, James . . Davenport, Iowa 
DuVivier, Joseph . New Haven, Conn. 
Dyer, Katy . Berea, Ky. 


Eakin, M. S.. . West Hartford, Conn. 
Eckman, Arthur W. . . Boston, Mass. 
Eckstein, Michael . . Springfield, Il. 
Edmunds, Palmer D.. . LaHogue, Ill. 
Ehlhardt, George B..  . Durham, N. C. 
*Eighmey, F.C.. . Mason City, lowa 
Eisendrath, Joseph L., Jr. 

Highland Park, Ill. 


* Deceased 


Eisenhart, M. H. . 
Eisenschiml, Otto . 
Eisenstein, Harold L. . 
Ekblaw, Mrs. K. J. T. . 
Emery, DeWitt . 
Engelbrecht, H. F. . 
Engle, Robert T. . 


. Rochester, N. Y. 
. Chicago, Ill. 
. Chicago, 
. Eustis, Fla. 

. Chicago, Il. 
Oregon, Ill. 
. Riverside, Calif. 


Ense), Lee... . Springfield, Ill. 
Ensley, F. Gerald . . Columbus, Ohio 
Estilow, U. S. . . Swedesboro, N. J. 


Evans, Mrs. E. M. . 
Evers, Fred C. . 


. Normal, 
. Elmhurst, Il. 


. Evanston, Il. 

. Chicago, Il. 

: Chicago, II. 

. New York, N. Y. 
. Springfield, Il. 
. Elkhart, Ind. 


Farley, J. K., Jr. . 
Farr, Newton C. . 
Farrell, Edward J. . 
Fay, Charles J. . 
Fay, Herbert . 
Feddersen, Jack . 
Felsenthal, Morton 
Brownsville, Tenn. 
Ferguson, Albert W. 
Willoughby, Ohio 
. Cambridge, Ohio 
. Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Columbus, Ohio 
. Springfield, Ill. 


Ferguson, R. G. . 
Fesler, J. W. . 
Filler, Harry K . 
Finkle, Jerome R. . 
Fischer, LeRoy H.. Stillwater, Okla. 
Fishbaugh, E.C.. . Shenandoah, Iowa 
Fisher, Charles T., Jr. . Detroit, Mich. 
Fisher, Cherrington L. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Fisher, Leon E. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Fishwick, Henry . . Springfield, Il. 
Fleischli, Clarence A. . Springfield, Ill. 
Fletcher, William F.. . Akron, Ohio 
Fling, John W., Jr... Wyoming, II. 
Flynn, Edward F. . . St. Paul, Minn. 
Fogler, R. H. 

Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Ford, Clement R. . . Sharon, Conn. 
*Ford, Henry . . Dearborn, Mich. 
Ford, Henry, II. . Dearborn, Mich. 
Foster, Cad. A.. . Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Foster, Solomon. . East Orange, N. J. 
Fox, Jacob Logan . . Chicago, Ill. 
Fraker, George W.. . New York, N. Y. 
Freeland, Paul B. . . Crowley, La. 
Freeman, Charles Y. . . Chicago, IIl. 
Friday, C. S. . . Whiting, Ind. 
Fruhman, Martin . - Dallas, Texas 


* Deceased 
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Fullenwider, H. D.. . Springfield, TIl. 
Funk, Donald S. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Funk, Mrs. Donald S. . Springfield, Il. 


Gallagher, T. P. . . Flint, Mich. 
Garber, Dwight W.. Bellville, Ohio 
Gardner, Addison L., Jr. . Chicago, Il. 
Gardner, Clinton Conkling 
Hanover, N. H. 
Garvey, Mrs. Robert H. 
Springfield, Il. 
Georg, Raymond H.._ Springfield, III. 
Gerken, C. A... . Portland, Ore. 
Gernon, Blaine Brooks . Chicago, Il. 
Gibson, George M. 
West Des Moines, Iowa 
Glauber, Robert H. . New York, N. Y. 
Gleason, Gay . . Newton, Mass. 
Glover, W. Irving . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Goddard, Julia Hatch . Springfield, Il. 
Goddin, Sadavioe . . Elkins, W. Va. 
Godwin, Charles . Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
Goff, Harold . . Pleasant Hill, Il. 
Gold, Lilian . . Flint, Mich. 
Golden, Harry G.. . Richmond, Ind. 
Goldman, Sidney A... Springfield, Ill. 
Goldsborough, Arnold 
Wilmington, Del. 
Goodrich, P. E. . . Winchester, Ind. 
Goodwin, Robert M. . Springfield, Il. 
Goodyear, A. Conger . New York, N. Y. 
Gottschalk, A. H. . Springfield, Ill. 
Gould, Lawrence B. . New York, N. Y. 
Graham, Hugh J.. . Springfield, Il. 
Graham, Paul H., Jr. . Springfield, Il. 
Grauel, Warren . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Graves, Frederick . . Edmond, Okla. 
Grawemeyer, Charles . River Forest, Il. 
Greeley, Samuel A... Winnetka, II. 
Green, Dwight H. . . Springfield, Il. 
Greenly, A. H. . New York, N.Y. 
Greenman, Frederick F. 
New York, N. Y. 
Gregg, John Robert . New York, N. Y. 
Griffin, Barbara J... Kirkwood, Mo. 
Grummon, A. Ray . Springfield, Ill. 
Grummon, Richard R. . Springfield, Tl. 
Gumbart, Louis F. . . Macomb, III. 
Gunn, Walter T. . . Danville, Tl. 
Gwynne, Samuel C., Jr. 
South Byfield, Mass. 


Hack, Frederick C. . . Evanston, Il. 


Haines, John W. . . Mansfield, Mass. 
Halbert, Sherrill . . Modesto, Calif. 
Halfpenny, Harold T.. . Chicago, III. 
Halpern, Irving . . New York, N. Y. 
Hamer, John M.. . Mason City, Iowa 
Hamlen, Joseph R. . . Boston, Mass. 
Hammond, C. Herrick. . Chicago, Ill. 
Hansen, Arthur C.. . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Harper, Josephine 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Harper, Robert S.. . Columbus, Ohio 
Harrison, Carter H. . . Chicago, II. 
Hart, Hugh D. . - Monmouth, II. 
Hart, W. L. . . Winona Lake, Ind. 
Hatch, Cornelia BB... Springfield, Ill. 
Hatch, Frank L. . . Springfield, Tl. 
Hatch, Ozias M., IIL. . Springfield, Ill. 
Hatch, Pascal Enos. . Springfield, Hl. 
Hatch, Mrs. Pascal Enos 
Springfield, Ill. 
- Rock Island, Ill. 
. Rochester, N. Y. 
. Bronxville, N. Y. 
Hay, Clarence L.. . New York, N. Y. 
Hay, Mrs. Logan . . Springfield, Ill. 
Haycraft, Julius E. . Fairmount, Minn. 
Hayden, Arthur L. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Hayes, Edward A. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Heinsohn, A. F. 
North Charleston, S. C. 
Hellman, Alfred D.. . New York, N. Y. 
Hendee, Robert W. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Hennessey, Mrs. J. R. . Omaha, Nebr. 
Herget, Roscoe . . Peoria, Hil. 
Herndon, O. L.. . . Springfield, Tl. 
Herrick, Cheesman A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hershenson, Harry G.. . Chicago, Ill. 
Herzog, William . . Chicago, Ill. 
Hess, Elmer B. . . Dearborn, Mich. 
Hess, George H., Jr... St. Paul, Minn. 
Heun, Robert E. . . Richmond, Ind. 
Hewitt, Charles H. 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 
Heyl, Clarence W. . . . Peoria, Il. 
Hightower, Jack E. . Memphis, Texas 
Hines, Bernice . . Jacksonville, Hl. 
Hitch, Fred A. . . Bloomington, II. 
Hobbs, John W. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Hoff, Alonzo . . Springfield, Ill. 
Hoff, Lawrence . . Springfield, Il. 


Hauberg, John H. . 
Havens, Nathaniel . 
Haverlin, Carl . 
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Hoffmann, George C. . Springfield, Il. 
Hoisington, Harland W. 

Princeton, N. J. 
Holbrook, Mrs. J. H. . Springfield, Ill. 
Holcomb, O. C. . . Topeka, Kans. 
Holden, Guerdon S. . Cleveland, Ohio 
Holden, Walter S. . . Oak Park, Ill. 
Hollaender, Sidney A. 

New York, N. Y. 
. Wauwatosa, Wis. 
. Springfield, Ill. 

. Springfield, Il. 

. Albany, N. Y. 
. Suffolk, Va. 


Holmes, Hugh M. . 
Holtz, Fred . 
Hoover, Wilbur C. . 
Horner, H. H. . 
Hosier, J. Walter . 
Hostick, King V. . . Springfield, Ill. 
House, Henry B. . . Springfield, Il. 
House, Mrs. Henry B. 
Springfield, Ill. 
. Detroit, Mich. 
. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Howard, F. B. . 
Howe, Josephine B. . 
Howell, Alfred Corey 
New York, N. Y. 
. Columbus, Chio 
. Washington, D. C. 


Hubbell, D. D. . 
Hudson, C. D. . 
Hughes, C. A. 
Arlington Heights, IIL. 
Hughes, R. R. . . Chicago, Il. 
Humphrey, Mary E. . Springfield, Hl. 
Humphrey, Maude. . Springfield, Il. 
*Hunt, Mrs. Eugenia Jones 
Winnetka, 
. Fillmore, Calif. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
. Chicago, Ill. 
. Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Hurst, W. C. . 
Hutchison, S. Phil . 
Huttner, Robert L. . 
Hyde, W. G. . 


Ide, Mrs. Francis P. . 
Insull, Samuel, Jr. . 
Irwin, Robert B. . 
Isham, Lincoln . 
Ives, Elizabeth S. . 


. Springfield, Ill. 

. Chicago, II. 

. Springfield, Ill. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Bloomington, Il. 


Jay: N. D. . . New York, N. Y. 

Jenkins, Hopkin. . Portland, Oregon 
Jennewein, Charles V. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

. River Forest, Il. 

. South Bend, Ind. 

. Evanston, Ill. 


Jirka, Frank J. . 
Jobson, A. R. . 
Johnson, Craig R. . 
Johnson, Emsley W. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


* Deceased 


Johnson, V. W. . 
Jones, C. A.. . 
Jones, Edgar DeWitt 

Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 
Jones, Lewis E. . . Florence, N. J. 
Jones, Mary Ellen . South Gate, Calif. 
Jones, Richard Lloyd . . Tulsa, Okla. 
Jones, Warren L.. . Jacksonville, Fla. 


. Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
. Columbus, Ohio 


Kagy, Leigh M.. . East St. Louis, Il. 
Kahn, Louis . . » Chicago, Ill. 
Kanady, Johnson, Jr. . Waukegan, II. 
. Detroit, Mich. 
Keller, Oliver J. . . Springfield, Il. 
Kelling, Roland A. . Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Kennedy, G. Norman 
Springfield, Ill. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
Kilburger, Harry . . Lancaster, Ohio 
Kiler, Charles A. . . Champaign, III. 
Kimber, William T. . Springfield, Il. 
Kincaid, Robert L. . Harrogate, Tenn. 
Kindel, Mrs. C. M. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Keys, Alvin S. . 


King, C. E. . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
King, Willard L. . . Chicago, Il. 
Kirby, H.N.. . Newtown, Conn. 
Kline, R. B. . . Rosemead, Calif. 


Knopf, Alfred A. . 
Knudson, S. O. . . Springfield, Tl. 
Knudson, T. J. . . . Springfield, Ill. 
Korn, Bertram W. . Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kosberg, Alfred A... New York, N. Y. 
Koster, Frederick J. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Kreider, Emma Jane . Springfield, Ill. 
Kreider, George P.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Kreider, Mary H. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Kuhn, Isaac . . Champaign, Ill. 
Kunhardt, Dorothy Meserve 
Morristown, N. J. 
. Springfield, Tl. 
. Madison, Wis. 
Decatur, Il. 


. Purchase, N. Y. 


Kurrus, Albert . 
Kusche, Glen D. . 
Kyle, Otto R. . 


Lamont, Thomas W. . New York, N. Y. 
Lancaster, W. Emery . . Quincy, 
Landreth, Harold B. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lang, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
New Baltimore, Mich. 
Lange, Paulus . . Ames, Iowa 
Langeland, Earle E. . Homewood, III. 
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Lanphier, Mrs. Robert C. 
Springfield, Il. 
Lanphier, Robert C., Jr. 
Springfield, 
Larson, A. C. . . Madison, Wis. 
Lawler, Oscar . . Los Angeles, Calif. 
Layman, Howard S.._ . Springfield, Il. 
LeBlanc, Bertrand O. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Lebold, Foreman M. . . Chicago, III. 
Leffler, Earl E. . . Naperville, Ill. 
Leib, R. Wells . . Springfield, Ill. 
Leiper, Harper . . Los Angeles, Calif. 
Leonard, E. P. . . Columbus, Ohio 
Lester, Richard G.. . New York, N. Y. 
Levis, William E. . . Toledo, Ohio 
Levy, Isaac H. . . New York, N. Y. 
Lewis, Montgomery S. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lincoln, D. Rice . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Lincoln, Walter Gould 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lind, Mrs. V. H. . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lindley, Fleetwood H. 
Springfield, Hl. 
Lindstrom, Ralph G. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Link, Paxson . ‘ . Paris, Il. 
Lockwood, Laurence B. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Loehfelm, Arthur H. 
Ozone Park, N. Y. 
Logan, Elsie C. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Long, C. Raymond . . Elgin, Il. 
Long, David Owen . Bridgeport, Conn. 
Long, Everette B. . . Chicago, Hl. 
Loomis, Lee P. . . Mason City, Iowa 
Lorant, Stefan . . Lenox, Mass. 
Lorden, John J. . . Yeadon, Pa. 
Lowenstam, Heinz A... Urbana, Ill. 
Lucas, John . . Byron Center, Mich. 
Lucas, Scott W. . . Washington, D. C. 
Luedke, Herman 
Schweinfurt/Main, Germany 
Luers, Fred H. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Lufkin, Richard F. . - Boston, Mass. 
Luhrs, Henry E.. . Shippensburg, Pa. 
Lynch, C.. J. . . Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Lytle, . Davenport, Iowa 


McCanliss, Lee . . New York, N. Y. 
McClelland, Clarence P. 
Jacksonville, Hl. 


McClelland, H. D. . Cambridge, Ohio 
McClelland, Stewart W. . Orlando, Fla. 
McConnell, Will H. . Springfield, Il. 
McCorison, J. L., Jr. . Westfield, N. J. 
McDaniel, Mrs. Inez L. . Louisville, Ky. 
McDermott, James. . Norwich, Conn. 
McDermott, Walsh . New York, N. Y. 
McElroy, Charles F. . Springfield, Ill. 
McGrew, Forrest . . Galesburg, Il. 
McKay, George C. . Battle Creek, Mich. 
McKelvey, Frank H. . Springfield, Ill. 
McKendry, C. Russell 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
McKenzie, Ernest W., Jr. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Mackenzie, Rex . . Oak Park, Ill. 
McKinley, Silas Bent. . St. Louis, Mo. 
McKnight, Alex G.. . Duluth, Minn. 
*McLaughlin, Andrew C. 
Chicago, II. 
McMillen, Wheeler. . Hopewell, N. J. 
Macpherson, Mrs. Edna Orendorff 
Springfield, Il. 
*Madlener, Albert F. . . Chicago, 
Madlener, Mrs, Albert F., Jr. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Madson, Frank P., Jr. . Wichita, Kans. 
Magill, Hugh S. . . Auburn, Ill. 
Magraw, L. A. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Mairs, George A., Jr. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Major, J. Earl . - Hillsboro, Il. 
Mansfield, W. W. . . Goshen, Ind. 
Marcone, Ted . . New York, N. Y. 
Maresh, Anthony L. . Cleveland, Ohio 
Markham, Herbert L.. . Chicago, Ill. 
Martin, Eldon . . Wilmette, IL. 


Martin, John C. . . Salem, Ill. 
Mason, Charles E. . . Waukegan, 
Mason, Merritt C. . . Alva, Okla. 


Matheny, Robert . . Springfield, Ill. 

*Matheny, Willard R..  . Chicago, Ill. 

Mather, Otis M. . . Hodgenville, Ky. 

Mattei, A. C.. . San Francisco, Calif. 

Mayer, Robert B.. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Maze, LaVelle Thompson 

Tond du Lac, Wis. 

. Cicero, Il. 

. Springfield, Il. 

Auburn, Il. 

. Springfield, Il. 


Meginnis, Mickey . 
Melin, Frank L. . 
Merriam, Alvin O. . 
Merriam, Henry M.. 


* Deceased 
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Merwin, Loring C. . Bloomington, III. 
Meserve, F. H. . . New York, N. Y. 
Meyer, Carl . . Chicago, Ill. 
Miers, Earl Schenck 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Miller, Amos C. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Miller, Frank T. . . Peoria, Ill. 
Miller, Mrs. Philip . . Chicago, Il. 
Miller, Robert E. . . Chicago, Il. 
Miner, John A. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Miners, Verne . . Chicago, Ill. 
Miranda, Adalmir da Cunha 
Bahia, Brazil 
Mitchell, James H. . . Chicago, Iil. 
Mitchell, Morris B., Jr. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Moldenhawer, Julius V. 
New York, N. Y. 
Monaghan, Jay . . Springfield, Il. 
Montgomery, Mrs. Henry 
Boston, Mass. 
Montgomery, Robert H. 
Boston, Mass. 
. Chicago, Ill. 
Peoria, Il. 


Moran, Frank . 
Morgan, H. T.. . 
Morgan, Henry S.. . New York, N. Y. 
Morris, Cecil L. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Morrison, Hugh T. . Tucson, Arizona 
Morse, Lucius B. . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Morton, Stratford Lee . St. Louis, Mo. 
Moss, C. A. . Tutuila, American Samoa 
Mount, Roy M. . . Tuscola, Ill. 
Mueth, John, Jr. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Mulfinger, C. L.. . Los Angeles, Calif. 
Murray, William H.. . Galesburg, Ill. 
Mussatti, James . San Francisco, Calif. 
Myers, Morris . . Springfield, Ill. 
Myers, Stanley . . Springfield, Tl. 


Nagler, Walter F. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Nedwick, Jerrold . . Chicago, Ill. 
Neilson, Howard Stout . Darien, Conn. 
Nelson, G. Edward ._ . Springfield, Il. 
Nettleton, Arthur T. . Newton, Conn. 
Newman, Ralph G. . . Chicago, II. 
Nicholson, E. E. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Nicolay, Helen . . Washington, D. C. 
Niehaus, Henry J. W..  . St. Louis, Mo. 
Nolte, Ernest F. . . Chesterfield, Mo. 
Norton, Margaret C. . Springfield, Ill. 


. Moline, Ill. 
. Columbia, S. C. 


Oakleaf, J. L. . 
Ochs, Robert D. . 


O'Donnell, Thomas E. . 
Oglesby, James Latham 
Springfield, Ill. 
. Chicago, Ill. 
. Des Moines, Iowa 
. Chicago, Ill. 


. Urbana, Ill. 


Oien, John G. . 
Olmsted, George . 
Olsen, Charles W. . 
Olson, Frederick Irving 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Oppenheimer, Harry D. . Chicago, Ill. 
Overpeck, William W. . Rockville, Ind. 
Owen, C. Norton . . Glencoe, Ill. 
Owen, Ira E. . . Petersburg, Ill. 
Owens, Harry J. . . Flossmoor, Ill. 


Packard, Roy D. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Page, Elwin L. . . Concord, N. H. 
Palmer, Robert B. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Parkinson, Roscoe . . Chicago, Ill. 
Parr, Jay A. . . Springfield, Ill. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
Pate, Lawrence T.. . South Bend, Ind. 
Patterson, Edwin B.. . Arlington, Va. 
Patton, Charles L. . Springfield, Ill. 
Patton, William H.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Payton, Jesse K. . . Springfield, Il. 
Peabody, Stuyvesant, Jr. 
Chicago, II. 
Pearson, Milo, Jr. . Pleasant Hill, Ill. 
Peck, Ross C. . . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Penniman, Mrs. J. A. Dushane 
Baltimore, Md. 
Perkins, Douglas S. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Perkins, Mrs. F. Wainwright 
Morrisonville, Ill. 
. Springfield, III. 
. Chicago, Ill. 
. Chicago, IIl. 
Canton, 
. Evanston, 
. Ada, Ohio 


Perry, Edward S. . 
Petersen, Harold E. . 
Petersen, William F. . 
Petrovich, Charles . 
Pierce, Eldridge B. . 
Povenmire, H. M. . 
Prather, Mrs. Maria P. 
Springfield, Ill. 

. Fredericksburg, Va. 

. Springfield, Tl. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
. Gainesville, Fla. 
. Taylorville, Tl. 
. South Bend, Ind. 


Pratt, John Lee. 
Prehn, H. W. . 
Prince, Mrs. A. E. . 
Proctor, Romaine . 
Proctor, Sam . 
Provine, Walter M. . 
Pugh, John W. . 


Quisenberry, T. E. . . Evanston, Il. 


- 


Ramser, Charles . . Coraopolis, Pa. 
Randall, J. G.. . Urbana, II. 
Randolph, Mrs. Jessie Lincoln 
Washington, D. C. 
Rapp, Harry W. . . Detroit, Mich. 
Rathke, Herbert O. . Kansas City, Mo. 
Ray, Fred L. . . Davenport, Iowa 
Raymond, Anan . . Chicago, Ill. 
Reavley, Jerome B. . . Chicago, Il. 
Reddick, Willis C. . Springfield, Ill. 
Reed, George W. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Reed, Mrs. Georgiana Conkling 
Norwich, Vt. 
Reed, John Ford. . Upper Darby, Pa. 
Reeder, Eugene M.._ . Springfield, Hl. 
Reichman, Alexander F. . Chicago, III. 
Reiff, Ernest R. . . St. Paul, Minn. 
Reinecke, Theodore L. 
Park Ridge, Ill. 
Reinmund, Gilbert G. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Reus, . Detroit, Mich. 
Rentner, Otto C. . . Appleton, Wis. 
Rhodes, James E., II . Hartford, Conn. 
Rice, John Temple. . El Paso, Texas 
Rice, Otis K. . . Hugheston, W. Va. 
Rich, Edgar J. . . Boston, Mass. 
Richards, B. J... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Richardson, Henry S. 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Richter, Joseph . . New York, N. Y. 
Riddle, Donald W. . . Hinsdale, Il. 
Rinaker, Samuel Mayo . Chicago, Il. 
Ripstra, J. Henri . . Chicago, Ill. 
Risdon, F. Ray. . Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ritz, Harold A... Charleston, W. Va. 
Roach, Corwine E.. . Springfield, III. 
Roberts, B. J. . . Cranston, R. I. 
Roberts, Walter . Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Robertson, J. G. . . Akron, Ohio 
Robins, Daniel M.. . Saginaw, Mich. 
Robinson, Francis Waring 
Detroit, Mich. 
Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. H. Langdon 
Springfield, Ill. 
. Bridgeton, N. J. 
. Dallas, Texas 
. Chicago, Ill. 


Rose, Elbert B. . 
Rosenfield, John . 
Rosenthal, Lessing . 
Rubin, Joel E. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Rundall, Charles O. . Chicago, II. 
Russell, Harris E. . . Racine, Wis. 
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Ruwitch, Mrs. Selma 

Highland Park, Ill. 
Ryan, Charles Diller. . Springfield, Ill. 
Ryan, Edward J. . . Evanston, IIL. 
Ryan, Lowell D. . . Evanston, II. 


Sachtleben, Mrs. Eunice . Chicago, Ill. 
Sage, Harold K. . . Normal, Ill. 
Salisbury, David L.. . Dunbar, W. Va. 
Saltzstein, Wallace E. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sandburg, Carl . . Flat Rock, N. C. 
Sanders, Mrs. Mabel. . Dayton, Ohio 
Sankey, John E. . . Springfield, HI. 
Satinsky, Sol . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sausaman, W. A. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Saylor, Harry T.. . . Merion, Pa. 
Schaefer, Carl W. . Cleveland, Ohio 
Schalsa, Mark V. 
West Englewood, N. J. 
Schanbacher, H. H.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Scheuer, Lewis A.. . New York, N. Y. 
Schewe, Edward F. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 
Schilling, George A... Lafayette, Ind. 
Schlangen, N. A. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Schlipf, Albert C. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Schlipf, Mrs. Albert C. 
Springfield, Dl. 
Schlitt, Fred P. . . Springfield, Il. 
Schlobohm, Mrs. Melba 
Springfield, Ill. 
Schnepp, Kenneth H. . Springfield, Il. 
Schrader, F. L. . . Springfield, Il. 
Schriver, Lester O. . . Peoria, Il. 
Schultz, Samuel . . Springfield, Il. 
Schumm, Lorenz G.._ . La Porte, Ind. 
Schuster, M. Lincoln 
Port Washington, N. Y. 
Scull, J. Frederic . . Langhorne, Pa. 
Seaberg, Hal . . Beaver, Pa. 
Seabrook, Jack . . Columbus, Ohio 
Seid, Reuben . . Chicago, Ill. 
Shaler, Charles B. . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shaw, Mary A... Charlottesville, Va. 
Shedd, Mrs. John A. . New York, N. Y. 
Sheehan, William P. . Springfield, Ill. 
Sheppard, John S..  . New York, N. Y. 
Shikles, Dolores . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Shipton, A. W. . . Springfield, Il. 
Shook, Chester R.. . Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Shriner, Walter . . Springfield, Ill. 
Shugg, Roger W.. . New York, N. Y. 
Shutes, Milton H.. . Oakland, Calif. 
Sibley, Edward C., II. . St. Louis, Mo. 
Sidorsky, Robert . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Silverman, R. J... Highland Park, III. 
Simmonds, Claude E. . Belmont, Mass. 
* Simmons, J. L. . - Oak Park, II. 
Simmons, Mrs. Jeanette B. 

Springfield, Il. 
Simon, Edgar K., Jr. . New York, N. Y. 
Simon, John . . Highland Park, Ill. 
Skogh, Harriet M. . Springfield, Ill. 
Slade, John C. . . Chicago, Il. 
Slater, Russell C. . . LaSalle, Ul. 
Smith, Mrs. Anais C. . Springfield, Ill. 
Smith, Elberta T. . . Springfield, Ill. 
* Smith, Elmer A... . Chicago, Ill. 
Smith, Eunice C. . . Alton, Ill. 
Smith, Herman . Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Smith, Joe Patterson 

Jacksonville, Hl. 
Smith, Sidney B. . . Springfield, IL. 
Smith, William . Springfield, Ill. 
Solenberger, H. M..  . Springfield, Ill. 
Sorling, Carl A. . . Springfield, Il. 
Sorling, Mrs. Carl A. . Springfield, Ill. 
Souther, Latham T. . Springfield, IIL. 
Spaulding, Willis J... Springfield, Ill. 
Spencer, Michael Jared 

Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Spohn, William H.. . Madison, Wis. 
Springer, William . . Detroit, Mich. 
Squire, Dick . . Bedford, Ohio 
Squires, J. Duane . New London, N. Hi. 
Stamm, Frederick Keller . Chicago, Il. 
Stanley, Arthur J. . Kansas City, Kans. 
Stanley, T. H.. . Columbus, Ga. 
Starr, John W., Jr... Millersburg, Pa. 
Starr, Thomas I. . . Detroit, Mich. 
Steinbach, Leslie I... Jackson, Mich. 
Stephens, Charles B. . Springfield, Il. 
Stephens, Robert A., Jr. 

Springfield, Ill. 
Stephens, William C.. . Centralia, Ill. 
Stern, Alfred Whital . . Chicago, Il. 
Stern, Eva F.. . New York, N. Y. 
Stern, Jacob S. . . Chicago, II. 
Stern, Philip Van Doren 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stevens, Elmer T. . . Chicago, Hl. 


* Deceased 


Stevens, Jewell F. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Stevenson, Adlai E. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Stevenson, John A. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stockton, Noble . . Springfield, Il. 
Stone, Edward C. . - Boston, Mass. 
Storm, Sigurd S. . . Wheaton, III. 
Strickler, David P. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Stuart, Robert A. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Stutler, Boyd B. . . New York, N. Y. 
Sullins, M. L. . ‘ - Cuba, Ill. 
Sullivan, Frank R.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Sumner, G. Lynn. . New York, N. Y. 
Sus, Mrs. Audrey . . Cicero, Ill. 
Swann, Arthur . . New York, N. Y. 
Sweet, David T. . . Alhambra, Calif. 
Sweezy, Ellen F. . - Riverside, R. 1. 


Tarrent, M. A. . - Springfield, Ill. 
Tatman, J. L. . . Steubenville, Ohio 
Taylor, John L. . . Springfield, Il. 
Tenney, Henry F. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Thatcher, Helen M. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Thomas, Benjamin P. 

Springfield, Il. 
Thomas, Mrs. Benjamin P. 

Springfield, Il. 
Thomas, Howard J. . Greensburg, Pa. 
Thomas, Stanley . . Springfield, Ill. 
* Thompson, Fulton . . Racine, Wis. 
Thornburgh, D. W. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Thorne, Samuel . . New York, N. Y. 
Tiffany, J. Raymond . Montclair, N. J. 
Timmens, Frank . Watsonville, Calif. 
. Ottawa, Ill. 
Tomlinson, Roy E.. . Montclair, N. J. 
Tompkins, V. R.. . Metuchen, N. J. 
Townsend, William H. 

Lexington, Ky. 
Tracy, W. W. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Trovillion, Hal . . . Herrin, Il. 
Troxell, Robert W..  . Springfield, Ill. 
Turnbull, Ralph . . Springfield, Ill. 
Turpin, R. E.. - Delray Beach, Fla. 


Valentine, John . . Glendale, Calif. 
Van Cleef, Frank C. . New York, N. Y. 
Vandersloot, H. C. . Wilmington, Del. 
Van der Vries, Mrs. Bernice T. 
Winnetka, Ill. 


* Deceased 
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vander Zee, A. . 
Vanscoy, Medora . 
Vernon, George H.. 
Vose, Frederic P. . 


. Detroit, Mich. 
. Elkins, W. Va. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
. Evanston, Il. 


Wadsworth, Mrs. Alice H. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wagner, R. L. . . Columbus, Ohio 
Wahlstrom, Carl E. . Worcester, Mass. 

Wakefield, Sherman D. 

New York, N. Y. 
. Elgin, Il. 
. Peoria, Ill. 
. Springfield, Il. 
. Springfield, Hl. 
. Newark, N. J. 
. Winnetka, Ill. 


Wallace, Gordon S. . 
Wallace, Ross S. . 
Wanless, Fred W. . 
Wanless, J. Thor . 
Ward, William R. . 
Warfield, W. S., HII . 
Warner, J. M. 
Woodstock, Ontario, Canada 
Warner, John, III . . Clinton, Il. 
Warren, Louis A... Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Washington, John E. 
Washington, D. C. 
Watson, Thomas J. . New York, N. Y. 
Watson, William . . West Allis, Wis. 
Watt, Harold L.. . Los Angeles, Calif. 
Weadock, John C.. . New York, N. Y. 
Weaver, George C. . . Pittsfield, Tl. 
Weaver, I. A. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Weiner, J. H... . Springfield, Ill. 
Weisberg, Maurice . . Baltimore, Md. 
Weiser, Frederick Sheely 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
. Springfield, Il. 
. Modesto, Calif. 
. Athens, III. 


Wheeler, Bruce E. . 
Whitmore, Ed . 
Whitney, George C. . 


* Wick, B. L.. . Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Wierdsma, Mrs. Frances Lowden 
New York, N. Y. 
Wiley, Earl W. . . Columbus, Ohio 
Wilkins, Raymond S.. . Boston, Mass. 
Wilkinson, Harmon S. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Williams, Lucy C. . . Springfield, Il. 
Williams, R. R. . . Detroit, Mich. 
Williams, T. Harry . Baton Rouge, La. 
Williamson, H. L.. . Springfield, Il. 
Wilson, George H. . - Quincy, Ill. 
Wilson, Rufus Rockwell . Elmira, N. Y. 
Winning, Montgomery S. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Wolcott, Charles A... Evanston, II. 
Woldman, Albert A. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Wood, L. Hollingsworth 
New York, N. Y. 
Wrong, Kenneth 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Yost, Karl . Morrison, 
Youngblood, Joe T.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Youngquist, Sterling L. 

Columbus, Ohio 


Zane, Franklin A. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Zane, Mrs. John M. . . Chicago, Il. 
Zimmerman, Edna ._ . Springfield, Ill. 
Zimmerman, Herbert P. . Chicago, Il. 


* Deceased 


. 
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Libraries 


Alabama, State Teachers College gional 
Alhambra Public Library . 
Allegheny College 

American Antiquarian Society . 

American Historical Association 

Amherst College . 

Arkansas, University of, Library 

Augusta Township Public L ibrary . 

Aurora Public Library . 


Bard College Library . 

Berea College Library . 

Bethel Public Library . 

Boston Athenaeum Library . 
Boston Public Library . 

Bowdoin College Library . 

Brown University Library . 
Bucknell University Library . 
Buffalo Historical Society . ‘ 
Buffalo Township Public Library . 
Buffalo, University of, Lockwood Memorial L ibrary 


Cairo Public Library ‘ 
California, University of, Library , 
California, University of, William Wvles Library 
Carleton College Library . ‘ 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh . 
Charleston High School . 

Chicago Bar Association 

Chicago Historical Society . 

Chicago Public Library : 
Chicago, University of, Libraries ‘ 
Chicago, University Club of, Library . 
Cincinnati Public Library 
Cincinnati, University of, Library 
Clark University Library . 

Cleveland Public Library . 
Collinsville Memorial Public Library . 
Colorado, University of, Law Library . 
Columbia University Library . 
Connecticut State Library . 

Cornell University Library 

Culver Memorial Library . 


Dartmouth College Library . 
Decatur Public Library . 
Denver Public Library . 
Detroit Public Library . 


Detroit Public Library, Burton Historical Collection : 
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Florence, Ala. 
Alhambra, Calif. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Worcester, Mass. 

. New York, N. Y. 
. Amherst, Mass. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

. Augusta, Ill. 

. Aurora, Ill. 


- Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


- Berea, Ky. 
Bethel, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
. Brunswick, Maine 
Providence, R. I. 

. Lewisburg, Pa. 

. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Polo, Il. 

Buffalo, 


Cairo, Tl. 
. Berkeley, Calif. 


. Santa Barbara, Calif. 


. Northfield, Minn. 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Charleston, Ill. 

. Chicago, Il. 

. Chicago, Il. 

. Chicago, Il. 

. Chicago, Il. 

. Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Worcester, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Collinsville, Il. 
. Boulder, Colo. 
. New York, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
. Ithaca, N. Y. 

. Culver, Ind. 


. Hanover, N. H. 
. Decatur, Ill. 
Denver, Colo. 

. Detroit, Mich. 

. Detroit, Mich. 
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Eastern Illinois State Teachers College Library . ‘ 
Eastern Washington College of Education, Hargraves Library . 


Edison Institute . 


Fairbury Junior College Library 
Fairbury Public Library 
Franklin Institute 


Gettysburg College Library 
Grosvenor Library . 


Hackley Public Library . 
Harvard University Library . 
Haverford College Library 
Hayner Memorial Library . 


Huntington, Henry E., L ibrary and Art Gallery : 


Illinois College Library . 
Illinois State Historical L ibrary_ 


Illinois State Normal University, Milner . 


Illinois, University of, Library : 
Illinois Wesleyan University . 
Indiana State Library . 
Indiana University Library 
Iowa, University of, Library 


Jacksonville Public Library 
Johns Hopkins University Library 


Kanawha County Public Library 
Kansas State Historicai Society . 
Kansas, University of, Library . 


Lake Forest College Library . 
Lawrenceville School Library . 
Library of Congress . ; 
Lincoln Club of Delaware . 
Lincoln Club of Los Angeles 
Lincoln College Library 
Lincoln College of Law . 
Lincoln Library . 

Lincoln Memorial University 
Los Angeles Public Library . 
Louisiana State University Library 
Louisville Free Public Library . 
Loyal Legion Foundation . 


MacMurray College, Pfeiffer Library . 
Macomb City Public Library . 
Marshall, John, Law School . 
Maryland, University of 
Massachusetts Historical Society 


. Charleston, Il. 
. Cheney, Wash. 
Dearborn, Mich. 


. Fairbury, Nebr. 
. Fairbury, Nebr. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 


. Gettysburg, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y 


. Muskegon, Mich. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 

. Haverford, Pa. 
‘ . Alton, Il. 
San Marino, Calif. 


Jacksonville, Il. 

. Springfield, Il. 

Normal, III. 

. Urbana, Ill. 

. Bloomington, Ill. 
. Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Bloomington, Ind. 
. lowa City, lowa 


. Jacksonville, Il. 
. Baltimore, Md. 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Lawrence, Kans. 


Lake Forest, Il. 


. Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Washington, D. C. 
. Wilmington, Del. 
. Los Angeles, Calif. 
. Lincoln, Il. 

. Springfield, TI. 

. Springfield, Ill. 

. Harrogate, Tenn. 
- Los Angeles, Calif. 
. Baton Rogue, La. 
. Louisville, Ky. 

. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jacksonville, Il. 
Macomb, 

. Chicago, Ill. 
. College Park, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 


. 

¥ 


LIBRARIES 


Miami University Library . 

Miami, University of, Library . 

Michigan State College Library . 

Michigan, University of, William L. Clements Library 
Millikin, James, University Library 
Milwaukee Public Museum 

Minneapolis Public Library . 

Minnesota Historical Society . 

Mississippi College Library . : 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association ; 
Missouri, University of, General Library . 
Moline Public Library . ‘ 

Monmouth College Library . 


Nebraska, University of, Libraries . 

Newberry Library 

New Hampshire State Library . 

New York Historical Society . 

New York Public Library . 

New York State Library . ; 

New York University, W ashington ‘Square Library . 
North Dakota, University of . 


Ohio State University Library . 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College Library . 


Oxford University, Rhodes House Library . 


Paris Public Library . ; 
Pennsylvania, Historical Society of ‘ 
Pennsylvania State College 
Pennsylvania State Library 

Peoria Public Library . 
Petersburg Public L ibrary . d 
Philadelphia, The Free Library of : 
Pittsburgh, University of, Library . 
Poly Prep Country Day School . 
Prehn, Harold, Inc., Library . 
Princeton University Library . 
Principia College Library . 
Purdue University Library 


Queens Borough Public Library . 
Quincy College Library . 


Rochester, University of, Rush Rhees _— 
Rockefeller Foundation 2 

Rockford College Library . 

Russell Public Library . 

Rutgers University Library 


St. Joseph Public Library . 
St. Louis Public Library . 
St. Paul Public Library . 
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Oxford, Ohio 

. Coral Gables, Fla. 

. East Lansing, Mich. 
. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

. . Decatur, Il. 

. Milwaukee, Wis. 

. Minneapolis, Minn. 
. St. Paul, Minn. 

. Clinton, Miss. 

. Baton Rogue, La. 
Columbia, Mo. 

. Moline, Il. 
Monmouth, III. 


. Lincoln, Nebr. 
. Chicago, II. 
Concord, N. H. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. New York, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 

d . New York, N. Y 
. Grand Forks, N. D. 


. Columbus, Ohio 
Stillwater, Okla. 
. Oxford, England 


‘ . Paris, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

. State College, Pa. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Peoria, 

. Petersburg, Ill. 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. Springfield, Il. 

. Princeton, N. J. 

Elsah, Il. 

. Lafayette, Ind. 


. Jamaica, N. Y. 
Quincy, Ill. 


. Rochester, N. Y. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Rockford, Ill. 
. Russell, Kans. 


. New Brunswick, N. J. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
. St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Seattle Public Library . 

Sheldon Public Schools Library . 

Shipley School Library . 
South Dakota State Historical Society . 
Southern California, University of, Library 


Southern Illinois University, Clint Clay Tilton L ibrary of 


Lincolniana and Americana . : 
Southern Methodist University, Fondren Library . 
Springfield High School, English ‘re, oes 
Springfield Junior College Library . 

Spring Valley Public Library . 
Syracuse University Library . 


Taylor School, The pte 

Terre Haute, Emeline Fairbanks Memorial je ibrary 
Texas, University of, Library . : 
Tippecanoe County Historical Association . 

Toledo Public Library . 

Trieste, University of, Library : 

Tulane University, Howard- Tilton Memorial L ibrary . 


Union League Club of Chicago . : 
Union League Club of 
Upsala College Library . 


Vandalia Public Library 
Vincennes Public Library . 


Wabash College Library 

Washington State College Library . 
Washington University Library . 

Wayne University Library . 

Wellesley College L ibrary 
Western Illinois State Teachers College : 
Western Reserve Historical Society 
Western Reserve University Library . 
Wisconsin State Historical Society . 


Yale University Library . 
Yankton College Library . 


. Seattle, Wash. 
. Sheldon, Iowa 
. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
. Pierre, S. Dak. 


. Los Angeles, Calif. 


. Carbondale, Ill. 
. Dallas, Texas 
. Springfield, Tl. 
. . Springfield, Tl. 
. Spring Valley, Ill. 
. Syracuse, N. Y. 


F Clayton, Mo. 
. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Austin, Texas 

. Lafayette, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 

Trieste, Italy 
. New Orleans, La. 


. . « Chicago, Il. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 
. East Orange, N. J. 


Vandalia, Il. 
Vincennes, Ind. 


. Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Pullman, Wash. 
. St. Louis, Mo. 
. Detroit, Mich. 
Wellesley, Mass. 

. Macomb, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
. Madison, Wis. 


New Haven, Conn. 
. Yankton, S. Dak. 


i 
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